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Dear Sir: You have lost your wager! for I did | make fiction of facts, distort the truth into the 
ruler of Guardaia was at the head of the caravan, 
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Let them on the good reflecting 
Turn their glance from evil’s acting. 
Free or under cover, 

Guard your eyes, moreover ! 


Guard your ears securely, 
Or fools you’ll be surely. 
If you evil words let in 

It dishonors all within. 

It dishonors all within 

It you evil words let in. 
Fools you will be surely : 
Guard your ears securely. 


Guard the thre: forever, 

Too free in their behavior. 
Tongue, eyes, ears, are all inclined 
To badness and to evil blind. 

To badness and to evil blind 
Tongue, eyes, ears, are all inclined, 
Too free in their behavior, 

Guard the three forever! 


Mary A. Livermore as a Preacher. 
A DISCOURSE TO THE TWENTY-EIGUTH CON- 
GREGATIONAL SOCIETY 
BY “SHADOWS.” 

As I entered, Mrs. Livermore was just ending 
her prayer. I got the tone and felt the influence, 
and wished I had been earlier in my seat. Her 
closing words (‘‘We ask this in the name of thy 
goodness, Amen,”’) seemed to fit a radical pulpit. 
The closing words of her discourse, also, were in 
harmony with the place, for they were these: ‘I 
learned these thoughts from Theodore Parker, and 
I never utter that great man’s name but with rev- 
erence.” Though having my accent on brevity 
I am not yet ready for the closing words, which I 
have quoted out of season. I sometimes think 
people are nearer together in their sympathies 
than in their expressions. As in the Word, so in 
the man, it is the /efter only that killeth; it is the 

spirit that kindleth life. 

A brother who sat by my side, as she sat down 
after her prayer, the last of which [ have quoted, 
said: “What a mistake Deity made in not making 
the Savior a woman instead of a man!’’ He said 
this in no profane spirit. The remark suggested 
a train of thought. Is not this feeling of sympa- 
thy and tenderness which seems to be, though of 
no sex, rather suggested by the female character, | 
the reason for the elevation of the virgin into 
—I was going to say—the godhead of Catholicism? | 
True, cece Homo of the ages is the incarnation of | 
tenderness and love. “God with us,” as in him | 
presented, is almost mother, and the great relig- | 
ious souls of the world seem to have been femi- | 
nine in nature if not in sex. Theodore Parker's | 
apt expression in his prayers, “Our father and our! 
mother God,” seems to be related to the idea | 
that set up the virgin Mary and worshipped her. | 
In the spirit that suggested my neighbor’s re- | 
mark I saw a truth, and God infinite—a God | 
with us—miust be of no sex. 

In the garden of Eden, if there ever were one, | 
God said, ‘It is not good for man to be alone,” ‘‘and | 
he caused a deep sleep to come over him,’’ and) 
from his rib made a woman for his mate. The 
spirit of this, but not the letter, I consider a truth. 
It appears to me as if man had not yet waked | 
out of that sleep sufficiently to know that he has 
a mate—though the morning of such a day seems 
to be near athand, Let us hope that the reaction | 
will not go beyond the center of gravity, and we 
emphasize woman as man has been. Iam inclin- 
ed to think when the check strikes the axis of the 
movement it will be atnature’s point—‘‘imale and 
female created he them.” | 

When the shepherds heard the words: ‘Peace | 
on earth, goodwill to man,” if man had been | 
awake, speaking poetically, we might say again | 
God saw that it was not good fur man to be alone, | 
and sent his Son—a woman in his tenderness and 
love, and his was a woman’s mission, and his) 
teachings elevated woman; but the Bible is a he 
book, it came in a Ae age, and proclaimed a he- 
God; and so the deep sleep was a long one, and 
man has been eighteen hundred years waking up, 
and only now a few eyes are open, comparatively ; 
but they are the best eyes, male and female, and 
the morning seems about to dawn for man to 
realize that he has a helpmeet, and we may re- 
gain Paradise—that is, if ‘the fall” was not a 
fiction. In that case, even, Paradise is before us. 

I suppose it would be better to recall Mrs. 
Livermore's sentiments rather than express my 
own, She took for her text: “Bear ye one an- 
other's burdens.”’ This is a female text, if sen- 
timents can be divided sexually. She thought 
Christianity, expressed through Christ, was dif- 
ferent from the Christianity as defined to day. 
She thought there was too much tendency to rely 
on forms; that unless a man was baptized, or had 
a pew ina church, or taught in a Sunday school, 
he was no Christian. She thought a man might 
have nothing todo with a church, and yet, going 





| 


among and helping the fallen, be was the true 
Christian. People must not think because they 
are good and virtuous they are dearer to God 
than the outcast. Men are a long while finding 
that out. 

Mrs. Livermore was happy in her illustrations, 
and all her discourse was listened to with marked 
attention, and the spirit of it was sympathetic 
and religious. It was rationalism, or Parkerism, 
in its every word, and expressed the sentiment 
of that congregation; and it was very gratifying 
in closing, after defining Christianity in the great 
iconoclast’s style, to hear her say with much em- 
phasis to her hearers: “ You ought to believe 
this of all others; you are connected with the 
name of Theodore Parker. It was through that 
great man, whose name you honor, that I learned 
these thoughts, and I can never think of him but 
with reverence.” 

How pleasant it is to hear, from time to time, 
these testimonies to the work that Theodore 
Parker did! How unchristian, and how inhu- 
man, the opposition’and opprobrium he recejved 
from the bigots of his day! How inclined peo- 
ple, even of evangelical tenets, now are to speak 
of him asa religious man! How wide his infla- 
ence and reputation, which we hardiy supposed, 


\ little more into the world. 


ment, ani—at least the Elder did—after paying a 
high tribute to the good qualities of his dear de- 
parted wite, said she was among the damned, ‘‘for 
she had died without Christ and was unrecon- 
ciled to God’”—who had not rather be damned 
with Mrs. Knapp than saved with such an Elder? 
But the good men, the men of noble purpose, the 
men liberal, and orthodox, too, whom to know is 
to love, all tread lightly and reverently on his 
ashes. As I have said, the gifted woman of 
whom I have spoken did at this Sunday service; 
and, speaking for myself, [ can only say, as my 
highest wish, that where he is may [ be also. 

I was pleased to hear the statement at the close 
of this service that the suciety purpose to build a 
church edifice, and, being somewhat forehanded 
financially, they have purchased a piece of land 
in an eligible location and expect the lovers of 
free religion and of Theodore Parker to aid 
them in doing so good a work. This society 
during the past year has adopted the plan of in- 
viting thoughtful men and women to fill its pul- 
pit about half of the time, and the regular pastor, 
Mr. Blake, tne other half—thus giving an oppor- 
tunity to bright and liberal minds for expression; 
and Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. Cheney, and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, and other distinguished women, have 
been arrong those who have taken part in its 
Sunday ministrations. This plan will be contin- 
ued, and the thought of Theodore Parker, or the 
voice of free religion, will be heard like the voice 
of free grace, without money and without price. 
The occupancy of the pulpit from time to time by 
women of culture is advantageous in two ways: 
it is in harmony with Theodore Parker’s recogni- 
tion of woman’s coming hour, and they have the 
opportunity of proving their pulpit capacity; and 
I will venture to say, though loyal to my own sex, 
that Mrs. Liverm>re’s discourse, to which I have 
referred, for ability and logic and eloquence will 
equal the best and surpass four-fitths that found 
expression on that Lord’s day. 





COMMONALITIES. 


A correspondent at Beaufort, S. C., writes un- 


der date of March 20: “We have delightful spring 


weather now. Early vegetables are coming into 
market, and flowers are in profusion. We have a 
telegraph-line established here, which brings us a 
Will you tell your 
friends that Beaufort is now becoming quite a 
place of resort? A most excellent Northern lady, 
Mrs. Kingman, has taken Gen. Saxton’s head- 
quarters for a boarding house to accommodate 
travellers. I call ita Traveller’s Rest. It is de- 
lightfully situated on tie bank of the river. We 
have also three boats a week from Cuaarleston 
and Savannah.” 

Mrs. M. C. C. Coppenhagen, who died in this 
city recently, set an example to all other well-to- 
do people how to dispose of their property so as 
to bestow as much good as possible upon depen- 
dent fellow-mortals, She gave the Catholic Home 
for the Destitute, 3500; the Female Medical Col- 
lege, $400; the Woman Suffraze Association, 
3300; the Anti-Cruelty to Animals Society, 3300; 
the Consumptives’ Home, 3300; the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 3250; the Lidies’ Physiological 
Society, 3150; the Warren Street Chapel, $200. 
She seems to have had a clear idea that a little 


}money ju liciously distributed will go a great way. 


She was entirely catholic and liberal in her senti- 
ments, with an excellent conviction that there are 
more ways tian one of doing good. The lega- 
cies are small comparatively, taken singly, but the 
benevolence which dictated them must have been 
of the largest kind. 

Miss Kate Field writes to the New York Jrib- 
Une -— 

Who wrote “No Thoroughfare”? 
Surely not Boz, 
Collins it was. 
He wrote ‘No Thoroughfare.” 

During his visit to this country, Dickens took 
up a copy of the last of the Christmas Stories, and 
marked with a pencil such portions as were his. 
The book, thus marked, which would be highly 
valued now, was by some ill luck mislaid, but the 
clever man of letters to whom it belonged de- 
clares the proportion of Dickens to Collins to have 
been exceedingly small. ‘‘No Thoroughfare’”’ 
will never be known to posterity as other than a 
child ot Wilkie Collins's brain, as like its tather 
as a child can be that has been ted on Dickens. 
To say what portions of *No Thoroughtare” Dick- 
ens actually wrote would be presumptuous; but 
it is probable that after talking over the plot to- 
gether—a plot that is preéminently Collinsish— 
Dickens started the story, conceived the charac- 
ter of Joey Ladle, andsmuth a touch here and 
there, lett the rest to hts pBand passion-loving 
collaborate ur, 


Robert Chambers, whose death Saturday week 
1s announced, was one of the famous Edinburgh 
publishing-tirm of W. & R. Chambers, to whom 
literature, history, and still more the common peo- 
ple, are greatly indebted. The two brothers were 
thrown on their resources in early youth with 
but an elementary education. They began life 
as proprietors of book-stalls, then of bookstores, 
and William adde! to his a small printing estab- 
lishment. The union of their business occurred 
in 1832, when Robert was 30 years old, an 1 they 
soon tovk rank among the first editors and pub- 
lishers of Great Britain. They founded a period- 
ical, the /lovhurgh, after vard Chambers'’s Jour- 
nal, which ia 185% iad a circulation of 200,000. 
They had published many valuable series ot books 
for the people, all of high quality, and they were 
in fact the pioneers of cheap literature in the isl- 
and. Robert Chambers had genuine literary 
ability, and his life of Robert Burns is one of the 
most valuable of biographies. He wrote and 
compiled many works illustrative of Scottish his- 
tory and customs, among them a book of songs 
and ballads, and histories of James I. and the re- 
bellions of Scotland. 
| Some literary gentlemen were lately discussing, 
at Edinburgh, the veteran artist, George Cruik- 
shank, when an American gentleman present de- 
clared it to be his belief that the reputation of Mr. 
Dickens's early works was in a great degree at- 
tributable to the admirable illustrations of this ar- 
tist accompanying them, whereupon he was as- 
sured that Mr. Cruikshank had illustrated one or 
two only of Mr. Dickens's works. This led to a dis- 


Beadle, ete. Then followed (1839) “Oliver 
Twist,”’ which was entirely my own idea and suy- 
gestion, and all the characters are mine. And 
this will account for the fact of “Oliver Twist” 
being very different from any of his other writ- 
ings. When Mr. McCrone. the publisher, died 
(he having published the “Sketches by Boz’’), a 
volume was brought out for the benefit of his 
widow. Mr. Dickeus wrote some part of this, 
which I illustrated; »nd these are all the designs 
and etchings that I did to illustrate the works of 
that author. I am preparing to publish an expla- 
nation of the reason why I did not illustrate the 
whole of Mr. Dickens’s writings, and this expia- 
nation will not at all redound to his credit. With 
respect to the American editions of Mr. Dickens’s 
works, there may be copies of some ot my designs 
therein, but none by the hand of, dear sir, yours 
truly, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. 

Since the first appearance in this country of 
Powers’s ‘‘Greek Slave,” no work of an American 
sculptor has been heralded with such a flourish 
of trumpets as a statue by Gould entitled ‘The 
West Wind.” Notices of this work appeared 
almost simultaneously in the journals of New 
York and Boston, which bore iuternal evidence 
of having emanated from the same source. The 
persistency with which this work was noticed for 
several weeks, and the extravagant encomiums 
bestowed upon it, were decidedly Barnumesque, 
and doubtless many were led to think that a new 
era of the plastic art had suddenly dawned upon 
the world, and that Praxiteles and Canova were 
shorn of their laurels. In this city, where the 
artist commenced his career, and where his previ- 
ous works were well known, the commendations 
bestowed upon his last production were received 

‘ 

with many grains of allowance. A late number 
of the New York Hreaing Mul, a journal re- 
markable for the knowledge and impariiality dis- 
played in ita art criticisms, contains a long article 
on this extravagantly bepuffed statue, from which 
we extract the following description, which we be- 
lieve may be relied upon as a candid and just es- 
timate of the talent exhibited by the sculptor in 
what has been represented as one of the most 
successful works of modern times :— 

The praise of this statue of the ‘‘West Wind’’ 
has been generous, and this from the lips of those 
whose words are oracular with the people. The 
impression has gone abroad that we have a rare 
work of genius in this ‘‘West Wind,” and thus 
thousands are prepared as opportunity serves 
them todo it homage. Their worship would be 
less pardonable than that of the Hindoos for their 
hideous gods; for deformity has a beauty to the 
uncultured mind—the beauty which is suggestive 
of repose or power. In this statue of the ‘West 
Wind” the deformity is not of the Hindoo type, 
and is without the excuse of it. Its claims are 
to represent female loveliness, and associated 
with it to express a highly poetical idea. It does 
neither. The figure is not that of a beautiful wo- 
man of any clime, and if the words ‘West Wind” 
were not chiselled on the pedestal the most fer- 
tile imagination would tail to get this idea from 
pose or from expression. What is best of it eug- 
gests the Dancing-Girl of Canova—the bad of it 
is doubtless Mr. Gould’s and his employés. 

The figure is nude to the waist, from which, 
andj girt there by a zone of stars, a veil-like gar- 
ment falls and floats backward, as if thus lett be- 
hind it by the moving form. This is the only ex- 
pression of a wind in the composition. The pose 
is that of the danscuse, and most palpably conven- 
tional. One foot is slightly in advance of the 
other, and might be presumed to bear the body’s 
weight if it did not rest on airy nothing. The 
right hand has gathered to itself the folds of the 
gown in front, and holds the intrusive drapery 
torward daintily ; the left arm passes across the 
| bosom, and the head is turned away from the 
| spectator as he stands fairly in the line of the fig- 
ure’s flight. It must be evident in all this that 
| there is but little if any originality. What there 
is of it is limited to the belt of stars. But now we 
come to what is assurediy the sculptor’s own; tor 
the form before us is unlike, in outline and anat- 
omy, to that of any female figure ever seen by us 
in marble or in flesh. It is that of an athlete of 
the other sex, thick-necked, deep-chested, with 
low-springing hips. Suggestion of purity there 
is none in it. Those snowy orbs, the position of 
which of all others indicate best the virgin purity 
ot body, are too low, and so is it with the swell- 
ing contour of the lower limbs. If the sculptor 
had for his idea to suggest strength with beauty, 
he has overshot the mark, tor he tells us but of 
masculinity and barreaness. Neither has the face 
the woman’s charm in it, whilst its position as we 
retain ours in front of the figure is phenomenal. 
Let him who would realize this tor himself but 
stand as the figure stands, foot before foot, and 
endeavor tu turn his head to the angle with his 





find that it is impossible to arrive at it otherwise 
than by dislocation of the vertebra. This would 
be a tatal blunder if the work in other respects 
were worthy of Praxiteles. But, as we have 
shown, it is not; nor has it a uthe of the merit 
which we have seen in any of fifty figures for 
which but modest claims are made, about the 
coming or the going of which there was no blare 
ot trumpets. Note that unshapely neck, so ill set 
upon the shoulders and muscular to the last de- 
| gree; the want of modelling in arms and hands— 
| the textureless finish of the former, the dropsical 
| plumpness of the latter; and note the impossible 
lines of the floaung drapery piled up in tolds be- 
| hind the figure in ao way characteristic of the tab- 
'ric as suggested elsewhere. This, it is true, is 
| the worst point of view. As the figure is turned 
{ Upon its pedestal, we see it in less offensive shape, 
but in no position in which’ its detormities are not 
| painfully apparent. 
lt may be that Mr. Gould has genius, but this 
| **West Wind” of his is no exponent ot it; and we 
protest with ali our soul against its being accept- 
j ed as typical of American temale beauty, as sym- 





body which that of this figure forms, and he will! 


that Republican dissensions may cease. With 
this necessity in view we deplore the breach that 
resulted in the removal of Mr. Sumner. Him 
we reapect for his sincerity, purity and ability, 
but lament that he is so much like Cicero— 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 

We hope that he will exhibit a 

Temper duly wrought 

To statesman’s mind; 
and not through any personal feeling add to the 
complications that have lately risen to perplex 
Republicans. 

LACK OF EDUCATION. 

The educational prospects here are rather dis- 
heartening; there are so many obstacles to over- 
come, so many deep prejudices to uproot, so much 
darkness to irradiate and dispel, and such inade- 
quate means, Tennessee wears the dunce-cap of 
the nation with almost entire complacency, and 
enjoys to the uttermost what bliss there is in ig- 
norance. Many men and women can neither 
read nor write, and as more than halt the chil- 
dren in the State have never been enrolled on the 
lists of any school, it is more than probab‘e that 
they will remain chips of these old blockheads. 
There is very little prized intellectual life even 
among those whose claims to education are not dis- 
puted; and as for the conversation of the men, 

Collect at evening what the day brought forth, 

Compress the sum into its solid worth, 

And if it weigh the importance of a fly, 

The scales are false or algebra a lie. 

THE SOCIAL STATE. 

Schools are not numerous, and those that do ex- 
ist are not what they should be—light-diffusing 
lamps to guide the young on the way to man and 
womanhood. And then the press is faithless to 
its duties. While the State is in distress, and the 
voung men are going to the devil, destroying 
themselves with cups and women, instead of at- 
tempting to mend matters, it dances a hideous 
political cun-can, making the living present dismal 
with its moans over the dead past when things 
were done more majorum. Itis thus a guide to polit- 
ical pandemonium. Instead of attempting to en- 
large the mental horizon of the people, and to teach 
them that Tennessee is of importance only as a 
member of the Union, by dwelling with bitterness 
upon what it is pleased to call grievances, and by 
descanting with terms of indecent praise upon what 
it chooses to consider local virtues, and by playing 
the role of ‘Mrs. Squeers,” serving out meager 
spoonfuls of treacle, stuff that Chateaubriand has 
beautifully called duméere melée d’ombres, it has im- 
planted, cherished and developed the pride of 
place, until it may be said with truthof the people 
of the State, 

They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world. 
NO NATIONAL PRIDE. 

National pride there is none. You might as 
well discourse to the eyeless fishes of the Mam- 
moth Cave concerning tiie beauties of the pris- 
matic beam as talk to the average Tennesseean 
about the grandeur of the idea represented by the 
American flag, He has no power of comprehend- 
ing your meaning. 

PREJUDICE. 

An instance of reasoning peculiar to our press: 
a Nas)iville paper, noticing editorially the fact that 
several persons had committed suicide in Massa- 
chusetts, drew the remarkable inference that life 
was so unendurable in your Commonwealth that 
it was thus cheaply thrown away. According to 
analogy, one is lett to the sad conclusion that 
heaven is but a poor place after all, since Satan 
& Co. found engagements else where. 

THE FUTURE. 

I have given the dark side of the situation. 
The bright is visible to him who has faith in hu- 
man progress, who believes that its advance can 
be stayed only for the time, and who knows that 
Right doth her course pursue, like the car of 

Juggernaut, 
relentlessly crushing, like the mills of the gods, 


grinding tu powder whatever opposes. 
EARNEST. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Herald of Health, for April, is quite up to the 
average mark of this interesting magazine. 

The American Educational Monthly is extremely 
well conducted, as any one may see by looking 
over the April number, which is no more than a 
fair specimen. 

A portrait of Madame Parepa-Rsa is given 
away with the April //io, which also contains 
“Home by the River,” the latest popular song, 
and other excellent matter.— White, Smith & Per- 
ry, Boston. 

Roberta Brothers have issued another volume 
of their new and handsome edition of George 
Sand’s works. Itis The Miller of Anyibault, and 
|is translated by Miss Mary E. Dewey. This edi- 
| tion is deservedly popular. 

The publication of Rev. Mr. Murray’s Sunday 
morning Sermons, oy James RK. Osgood & Co, sat- 
\isfies a popular desire. The “Park Street Pul- 

pit” is printed so handsomely and clearly that to 
‘read it is a pleasure second only to hearing the 
spoken discourse. Five numbers have been is- 
sued. 
| §. R. Wells, of New York, has published a vol- 
‘ume of 200 pages on Zhe Feet. It treats ot the 
Jress and care of the feet, their natural shape, the 
distortions present habits have brought about, and 
of the modes of preventing and curing the ills to 
| which these important members of the body are 
subject.—Lee & Shepard have it tor sale. 
| The Wonders of Eagraving, in Scribner's “Illus- 
trated Library of Wonders,” is a very good manu- 
al or abridged history of engraving, and has some 





i bolic of the prolitic West, or as a ‘vindication of. tolerably good copies of the work of tie famous en- 


the rights of artin the hogher field of idealisua.’”’ | 





CORRESPONUVENCE. 


From Tennessee, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nasuvivtve, March 27, 1871. 

EFFECT OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ELECTION. 

At the news from New Hampshire the Easter 
' songs of Southern Republicans were hushed, but 
| rebels shouted with a glad Jubi/ute! Many funer- 
'al sermons of the Republican party have since 
‘been preached by the rebel press; but it isa 
| great comfort to know that the corpse is not yet 
prepared for these cerements of malignant hate, 
and a still greater comfort to believe that, by the 
grace of God and to the confusion of the devil, it 
never will be so prepared. The ku-klux, whose 
existence has been denied to the perjury of souls, 
and yet is evident frem the local columns of 
every Southern paper, who leave the dead bodies 
or mutilated backs of their victims as Visiting 
cards wherever they go; whose diabolism has 
been excused by the rebel press as boyish freaks, 





ributive vengeance; the fovtprints of whose 





or characterized as the thunderbolts of a just ret- 


gravers, many of whom, as Albert Durer, Rem- 
| brandt, Ruysdell, Lucas of Leyden, Claude Lor- 
raine, Hogarth, etc., were equally or still inore fa- 
‘mous as painters. The book is translated from 
|the French. It comes to us from Williams & 
Co.'s. 

| The principal papers in the April issue of Good 
Health have the following subjects: “Causes of 
‘Insanity ;” “Condiments;” ‘‘Poisons;” “Jnju- 
ries and Diseases of the Eyelids and Eye;”’ *‘Con- 
‘sumption; “State of the Mind During Sleep;’’ 
“Human Hair;’’ “Uncommon Food;” “Earth- 
'quakes in New England.’”’ Besides these there 
is the usual liberal allowance of shorter articles, 
selected paragraphs, &c., making an entertaining 
and instructive miscellany. 

Messrs. G. P. Putman & Sons bave reprinted, 
in a ‘Popular Edition,” Washington Irving’s 
Christopher Columbus, condensed from the larger 
work, for young persons and schools, and also his 
Washington, to the same end. Both are on tinted 
paper with the original illustrations. These are 
standard works, and they are ‘‘for all time,’’ and 





win the campaign of ’72. To this end we pray 


store a healthy national sentiment may be doubt- 
}ed. If the Southern people would be in earnest 
in putting a stop to the outrages of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, we, for one, would say, “Let by-gones be 
by-gones.”” As matters stand, we cannot feel the 
unseasonableness of such a novel as this as we 
would gladly be able to do. 


Messrs. Dodd & Mead of New York have is- 
sued a new edition of Cruden’s Complete Concord- 
ance,@ dictionary and alphabetical index to the 
Bible, one of the most complete and successful 
works of the kindevercompiled. By it any verse 
can be found by looking for any material word in 
the verse, the significance of the principal words 
shown, Jewish customs and ceremonies illustrat- 
ed, and the meaning of the proper names of the 
Bible and the Apocrypha exhibited. Old Alex- 
ander Cruden, who was born in 1701, was a mon- 
ument of industry and system. His work is a 
complete Bible lexicon.—Lee & Shepard have it. 





The concluding volume of Darwin’s Descent of 
Man, published bv D. Anpleton & Co., is re- 
ceived by Noyes, Holmes & Co. This volume is 
a continuation of the argument to prove the ori- 
gin of the human species to have been in the brute 
creation, and is occupied entirely with the topic 
of sexual selection. The conclusion at which 
Mr. Darwin arrives is that th» immediate progen- 
itor of man was a hairy quadruped, furnished 
with a tail and pvinted ears, probably arboreal in 
its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. 
Further back, man’s ‘irst ancestors were animals 
something like the “larvae of our existing marine 
ascidians.” The whole scientific and religious 
world will soon be in general discussion over 
these theories. 

Miss Emily C. Pearson’s Gurenbery and the .Art 
of Printing bas many illustrations. It is drawn 
largely trom Hunphrey’s history of printing. 
yutenberg, aGerman, discovered, about the year 
1450, the means of taking impressions from mov- 
able type, but just how much of the honor of the 
invention belongs to Gutenberg and how much to 
his companions, Faust and Scheffer, is a question 
few can answer. This book undertakes to settle 
this and other questions pertaining to printing, 
and in so doing puts forward all of the authentic 
information on the subject which can now be ob- 
tained. Theaccount of the modern arts that have 
become essential to printing is very well given, 
and the book is full of interesting details.— Boston, 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

War Powers under the Constitution of the United 
States. By. Willium Whiting. (Forty Third Edi- 
tion.) —Boston, Lee §- Shepard.—The publication ot 


| Mr. Whiting’s able and lucid essay did much to 


clear the clouded atmosphere of our politics ata 
critical period of the war. It is here included ina 
large and handsome octavo with theessay on Jili- 
tary Arrests in Time of War, and also with a disser- 
tation on the War Claims of Aliens, now first pub- 
lished. The large body of notes show the extent 





and thoroughness of the studies from which the 
| conclusions have been derived, and by which they 
|are supported. The three essays taken together 
'jurnish one of the very best specimens of pulitical 


: . 
and legal discussion that has yet been produced 


lin America, For conscientious re-earch, conti- 
nuity aud sobriety of thought and lucidity of 
statement, Mr. Whiting may be proposed as a 
model, while one cannot forget in reading him 
that he brought a clear beam of light to the most 
| dubious and confused hour of our war. 

In Old and New, for April, Mr. F. W. Loring 
begins a serial story, called “Two College Friends.” 
He sets off in a fresh and animated style; in fact, 
we like his beginning very particularly. But he 
must not let the vaticinations of that elephantine 
clairvoyant come true; we shall take it to heart if 
he does. Mrs. Stowe’s “Pink and White Tyran- 
ny” seems to be approaching a crisis. We are 
glad of it, for it was getting to be a little ‘‘slow.”’ 
Prof. C. C. Everett’s “True Ritual” is good, and 
his notice of Dr. Furness’s “Jesus,” which appears 
in the ‘Examiner’ department, is better. “Talk 
About the Tea-Table” rotates this time about the 
‘labor reform” enterprise, and is suggestive 
though indecisive. An able paper is that of Dr. 
Bellows on “Church and State in America.” It 
' was called out by the meeting of a convention in- 
| tent, as the editor says, on “changing the constitu- 
| tion of the United States into the theological creed 
‘of a majority of its people.” The Doctor here 
| counsels the complete secularization of the pub- 

lic schools—wisely, as we think. The paper is 
written with the full measure of his ability, and 
Dr. Bellows, though he does not always do him- 
i self justice, is a powerful writer when he fairly 
‘puts forth his strength. We like the number as 
'a whole very much. ' 
New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have issued 
/recently, among other valuable music, ‘Joys 
| Departed,” nocturne for piano, by J. W. Turner; 
| “Woman's Heart,’’ polka-mazourka, by Strauss; 
jay really don’t think I shall Marry,” comic song 
‘by Gabrielle; ‘“I)sughters of Freedom, the Ballot 
| be Yours,” words by George Cooper, music by Ed- 
win Christie, dedicated to Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
‘more; “Meet me, Addie, by the Oak-Tree,’’ words 
by Cooper, music by Christie; “Dawn of Love,” 
mazurka, by E. L. Ripley; “Old 96 Waltz,” 
iby Christie; “Over the Sea in Erin’s Sweet 
| Land,” words by J. Davenport, music by L. E. 
Hicks; ‘‘Ave Maria,” by B. F. Baker, dedicated 
to Mrs. Julia Houston- West; ‘*Touristen Galop,” 
by F. Zikoff; “Again the Flowers we Loved to 
Twine,” wor!s by Thomas Dale, music by Loring 
B. Barnes; ‘‘Love and Pleasure,” waitzes, by 
Strauss; ‘For You,” by M. Keller; “As Good as 
| sold,” words by F. W. Green, music by Alfred 
| Lee; ‘‘Oh for the wings of a Dove,’’ sacred quar- 
‘tette, by J. S. Knight; ‘Five Songs without 
| Words,” by C. R. Howard, arranged for piano by 
G. D. Wilson.—Ditson and Co. have also pub- 
lished Eaton’s New Method for the Cornet. Theau- 
thor, Mr. E. K. Eaton, is a celebrated performer 





” 


the technicalities of cornet-playing. Besides vo- 
luminous instructions, it contains a great quantity 





players can consult it with advantage. 


and band-leader, and is practically versed in all 


Deborah and destroy her brother. Naphegyi was 
at first taken fora spy, and treated with barbar- 
ous cruelty. When his true character was learn- 
ed to the satisfaction of his captor, the latter showed 
him much kindness, but kept him under strict sur- 
veillance. At length the army set off to surprise 
the caravan in a pass which it was known to be 
approaching; and Naphegyi, full of solicitude for 
the lovely Deborah, made his escape, hoping to 
give the others seasonable warning. He failed, 
but succeeded in falling from a precipice: was 
tound, lying insensible, by some of the dwellers in 
the desert, and with great care and kindness re- 
stored to life. The attack, he then learned, had 
been made, but repulsed with severe loss to the 
assailants; the caravan losing but one man, his 
own servant. Ultimately he reached Guardaia, 
just in season to find the grave of Deborah fresh, 
and soon afterwards left the city on his return. 
The book, as the reader will see, is as much like 
aromance as a tale of travel can be, though we 
suppose there is no reason to suspect the author 
of drawing upon his imagination, That it is ex- 
tremely entertaining there can be no question; 
nor is it the worse for giving an instructive 
glimpse at a people and a manuer of life little 
known hitherto. 

The Religious Magazine and Monthly Review has 
the following varied and attractive table of con- 
tents: ‘Science and Religion;” ‘‘Misbelief as to 
the Spirit;” “The Character of the Book of Job” 
(translated from Renan); ‘‘Sympathy of Relig- 
ions;”’ “Religion a Growth;’’ “The Lord’s Sup- 
per;” ‘Easter Sunday;” ‘The Beauty of 
Change;” ‘Personal Recollections of the Battle 
of Lexington;” “Patience;’”’ “Llosea Bailou;” 
“Signs of the Times;” ‘Topics of the Month;” 
‘Random Readings;” ‘‘New Publications.’”?” The 
editor, inan appreciative and kindly notice of Col. 
Uigginson’s “Sympathy of Religions,” quotes the 
following words: ‘‘We have no right’’—in com- 
paring religions, that is—‘‘to pluck the best fruit 
from one tree, the worst from another, and then 
say the tree is known by its fruits.” The editor 
agrees to this, yet adds, ‘‘But the advocates of 
other religions, and Mr. Higginson among them, 
pursue precisely this course. They select from 
Chinese, Persian, Greek or Indian sages their 
choicest thoughts and hold them up as samples of 
their writings.”’” It may be that Col. Higginson 
selects the choicest thoughts, as alleged, but does 
he intimate that these are samples of the whole? 
And does he, moreover, pick out from Christian 
writings the worst passages and present these as 
samples also? His essay is not now before us, 
but we have avery decided impression that he 
did nothing of the sort. On the contrary, we 
think that he compared only the best with the 
best. Moreover, he did not appear, if we remem- 
ber rightly, as the “advocate” of any particular 
religion, nor was it at all his purpose to make in- 
vidious comparisons, but to show that all the great 
historical religions are members of the same fam- 
ily, united in a common lineage—differing by 
what is impure in each, but the same by what is 
best in each. We think that he overlooks or does 
not sufficiently emphasize gradation. The es- 
sential constituents of wheat and barley are the 
same; but barley is not wheat. 
we do not remember to have found in his essay 
any trace of that zealous and invidious compari- 
son which Dr. Morrison charges it with, while 
if he went at all into the business of enforcing 
such comparisons by selecting the best here and 
the worst there, and presenting them as samples, 
'our memory is falser than we had supposed it 
could be. 

The fourth number of Mr. E. C. Towne’s /r- 
| aminer is more than half occupied with two arti- 
|cles, one entitled “The Essenes: The Faith and 
| Lite Copied and Corrupted in Primitive Chris- 
tianity,’’ the other, “What is Judaism?’’ Some 
shorter papers, vigorous enough, but off-hand and 
not weighty, with a large number of book-nvtices, 
fairly dune, but in general having somewhat too 
much the air of being done to order, fill the re- 
|maining space. The article on the Essenes is 

mostly extracted, but with full acknowledgment, 
| trom a brief and valuable study by an English 
scholar. The tone of the extracts is good, and 
| the matter of them worthy attention. Mr. Towne’s 
| part is forcibly written, but partisan. In the 
{second paper an idealized Judaism is held up to 
shame Jesus and Christianity. Here Mr. Towne, 
referring to Jesus, speaks of “the bad Galilean 
blood’ bearing ‘‘miserable fruit.’ He calls 
Jesus “‘a rude fanatic,” who “vented his irritation 
with his brethren for not recognizing his baseless 
and baneful pretension;”’ says that he ‘‘sowed 
the poison of a crime that has no parallel,” and 
i that “the spirit of murder was in his words,” etc. 
| To speak very temperately, this is very intem- 
perate language. We cannot forget, in reading 
it, that the writer not long since raised a vehe- 
ment complaint because a contemporary had said: 
“Mr. Towne, if I do not misapprehend him, 
thinks Jesus an inferior man.” These strike us 
as mild words beside his own. Nor can we at all 
‘understand his position. Why dves he profess 
himself a Christian? If Christianity ‘copied 
and corrupted” Essenism, why is he not an E-- 
sence? If Jesus, as he says, ‘‘borrowed”’ his 
“truths” from Judaism, contributing to them, for 
his own part, ‘bad blood,” “baseless and baneful 
pretensions,” “rude fanaticism,” and the “‘spirit of 
murder,” why is he not rather a Jew than a 
Christian? Mr. Abbot’s position we understand ; 
Mr. Towne’s is simply incomprehensible. The 
former undertakes to “stand squarely outside 
Christianity,” yet speaks of Jesus, upon occa- 
sion, with tender appreciation; the latter insists 
upon it that he is Christian, yet regards Jesus 
as one who corrupted a purer preéxisting faith 
‘and poisoned the veins of history !—The present 
| number of the Examiner, though seriously blem- 
| ished, is better than any preceding one. We 
| hope the next may be yet better, and without 
blemish. So much it has seemed good to us to 
say, though ill able to afford the space for a no- 
tice so extended, and regretting that in conse- 


Nevertheless 





of popular melodies, duets, &c. ur young band- quence our attention to publications of more im- 
portance 


must be somewhat stinted. 


Criticism had ministered to faith by recognizing 
the doctrine of Christianity as a historical problem. 
The fundamental question was whether Christi- 
anity was a tact of history, were its doctrines au- 
thentic, or were they the natural result of material 
causes. We should not be intimidated by the cry 
about the ignorance and credulityof the early Chris- 
tian writers. Was there any reason why these early 
writers should be judged by the standard of the 
nineteenth century instead of that of the first and 
second in which they lived? We are not to for- 
get that the inquiry related to religious history. 
The facts were aiso truths and must be read and 
tested with this point in view. ‘The internal sup- 
plemented the external. 

The history accepted by Strauss was pure de- 
velopment. He was prejudiced before investiga- 
tion, and his boasted historic criticism became as 
dogmatic as any that had preceded it. The 
power of Bauer, Strauss, Renan, and others of 
their school, was destroyed by their precommit- 
ment. General science was always open to con- 
viction. The conclusions these writers had 
reached were as imperfect as the basis of their 
criticism was unsound. In the study of the New 
Testament times which they had stimulated, be- 
lievers might find a new augury of the reign of 
truth. Investigations begun tor the establish- 
ment of tact would end in the establishmeut of 
faith. Miracles came to be defended in the inter- 
est of history. 

The speaker then considered the authorship of 
the books of the New Testament, as claimed by 
skeptical writers, and inquired how they would 
reconcile the moral incongruities between these 
writings and their reputed authors, and by what 
means they succeeded in getting their works so 
readily accepted. 

The service rendered to faith by ‘the concla- 
sions internal criticisms had reached related to 
particular Gospels. Among the cases cited was 
the argument of the first three Gospels, and the 
former quite general assumption that the book of 
Mark was largely derived from the other two. 
Ot late they had been subjected to scrutiny and 
criticism, and this theory had been abandoned in 
consequence and the book had been assigned a 
coordinate rank with the other two. Still further, 
some had gone as far as to call it the earliest and 
most original of the three. In doctrine the book 
was Neutral; it was its aim to paint the marvellous 
work of Jesus to the reader’s eye. Another in- 
stance was the internal structure of the Gospel of 
John, which Bauer had made the subject ot one of 
his most characteristic essays. It had been 
shown to be woven without a seam. 

Criticism had been tributary tu faith by increas- 
ing the external evidences in support of the Gos- 
pel, consisting mostly of facts and evidenee that 
had come to light during the discussion. These 
new evidences were additional to what was ade- 
quate before. ‘The critics, in support of the as- 
sumption that the Gospel did not come into use 
unul two centuries ago, had brought forward 
only negative evidence. One elaborate theory 
fad been piled upon another, while the whole 
was without a foundation. These new evidences 
were not weakened by any new evidences brought 
forward on the utherside. In all, the belief of the 
true believer was confirmed. With regard to the 
ingenuity of these critics, it might truly be said 
necessity was the motker of invention, and it waa 
hard to say which was taxed most, the credulity 
of the believers or the ingenuity of the critics. It 
had even been alleged that John was written by 
Justin, which brought to mind the neighbor of 
Sydney Smith who was persuaded that the 104th 
Psalm wasa plagiariso: upon a devotional cumpo- 
sition of his own. 

A few more particulars, in which criticism had 
ministered to faith and had aided it all the while 
in gradually gaining ground, were mentioned. 
The Tubingen school had passed away as a sect 
of biblical criticism. The speaker then dwelt at 
some length upon the contradictions of the critics, 
The admissions of Bauer were fatal to the theory 
of Strauss. In conclusion, he gave tacts and ar- 
guments to prove that the future belonged to the 
Bible and its friends, and that the skeptics were, 
in reality, co-working to educate the race to the 
truth as it was in Jesus. 


Rev. Prof. D. S. Talcott on “Revela- 
tion.” 


EVANGELICAL COURSE LECTURE. 


The speaker commenced with the expression, 
‘Be ready always to give an answer to any ques- 
tion which seems reasonable.’’ This, he said, 
suggested that there was room for a choice from 
which to draw a defense. The evidence of re- 
ligion was manifold, and so was that of Christi- 
anity. The essential evidence of the truth of 
Christianity required for its application no deep 
research. 

Christ, from the position he occupied as a great 
moral teacher, such as was never attained by any 
other human being, was his own sufficient argu- 
ment. His teachings, which had done more for 
the development of Christianity within the last 
thirty years than those of all previous eras, were 
so simple that the humblest reader ieit its power, 
but in one sense it was so complex as to admit of 
analysis. By the accounts of the four Evangel- 
ists in brief biographical sketches, Jesus is pic- 
tured in the last three years, before the close of 
his lite, as one of the most striking natures ever 
written. He claimed to be the son of God, the 
Redeemer, the king of the human race, and the 
final judge of the world. The picture ot the life 
and character of Jesus accorded most fully with 
the claims he is represented to have advanced. 

The impression almost universally produced of 
Jesus throughout all the ages was that his life and 
‘record was tree from blemish. This only showed 
how conclusive must have been his sinless nature, 
tor had the claims he advanced been offered by 
any other man they would have been regarded 
}us extreme blasphemy. ‘The substantial correct- 
/ness of the Gospel narratives was beyond doubt, 

and the only question which remained was what 
j we should think of the claims advanced by Jesus. 
| The only difficulty that was encountered on this 
{point was that miracles were an impossibility, 
land we found ourselves surrounded by an inex- 
i plicable phenomena which oftentimes confoundel 
itee f. (Once to admit the miracle of incarnation 
| and everything became plain, and under such cir- 
| cumstances was not an explicit faith in them high- 
ily reasonable? Jesus as a teacher of morals was 
lregarded as beyond dispute. Although none of 
the parables which he uttered were written until 
latter his death, yet such was their originality 
lthat the boldest critic dared not say anything 
| against the record of Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

Nothing was more systematic than the manner 
‘in which Jesus ordinarily conveyed his teachings 
to the minds of his hearers, which awakened 
their thoughts and fixed themae!ves on their mem- 
‘ories in sucha manner as no other writings have 
ever done. Every principle he inculcated was 
| beyond dispute, and whvever accepted those prin- 
| ciples carried a guide which it was always sate to 
fullow. That the assailants ot Jesus had never 
been able to tind such teachings in any other quar- 
ter indicated his divinity. ‘To stop short of the 
claim that he was divine was to ascribe to him, 
without qualification, the buldest, arrogant and 
most blasphemous impostor, which hia whole life, 
so free from sin, set at variance. 

No less forcibly did he present himself as the 
founder ofa moral empire, founded by no territorial 
limits, but ready to receive all whu sivuld take 
his yoke and bear his burdens. Were there noth- 








ing more to be realized, the tact that within three 
centuries after his crucifixion Christianity be- 
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gan, and that all progress since made had its ori- 
gin in him, would be of itself enough to warrant 
the admission of-his claims. His position as the 
central figure of Christianity did not seem ae 


A free utterance has been had by all our leading 
men upon the subject, and the result is now @ 
more tolerant tone and greater concord than for 
weeks. The recent elections, doubtless, have some” 


- of Jesus would be accomplished. 


though-he was a fanatic or an impostor. It might 
be doubted if Jesus ever intended to gather the 
nations together as rations, but it was by estab- 
lishing his kingdom in the hearts of men that 
they were to be brought together. Truth was | 
advancing slowly, and through this the purpose 
The trath of | 
revelation needed no confirmation, and, admitting | 
the truth of Christianity, the beliet in inspirauon | 
would have to follow almost as a matter of neces- | 
{ 


sity. 





} 
} 





E. P. Whipple on “Martin Luther.” — 
MUSIC HALL SOCIETY LECTURE. 


It was a remark cf Mackintosh that in modern 
history three men stand out promivently who 
more than any others bave given to modern eoci- 
ety its present shape and direction. These crea- 
tive and representative men are Columbus, Ba. 
con and Luther, the great navigator, the great 
philosopher, and the great retormer. Of these 
none so quickly enforce attention, whether we 
consider the strength and picture+queness of his 
character or the startling immediateness of his 
influence, as the peasant monk Martin Lutter, 
aud to him, the grandest example of robust man- 
hood in modern times, I on this occasion invite 
your attention. 1 shall enter into no elaborate 
analysis of his creed, conduct or character, but 
simply attempt to present the cold, plain, heroic 
features of the man. As the narrative will nec- 
essariiy involve some consideration of the corrup- 
tions in the administration of the Roman Catho- 
lie church in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and some judgmenis on the individuals con- 
rected with those corruptions, I will here disclaim 
any intention of identifying them with the doc 
trines and discipline of the church itself. Asa 
man may be an Episcopalian without considering 
limselt, obliged to support Archbisbop Laud, so | 
suppose a man may be a Catholic without much 
tenderness for such a deist as Leo. 

The greatness of Luther was the greatness of 
character, the greatness of a large nature, fairly 
impassioned and alive in every part, that great- 
ness which comes from the fusing of will, intel- 
lect and sensibility into one individuality. Force 
was his peculiar characterietic—force of speech, 
force of thought, and force of will, and this came 
from the terrible unity of all his powers in one 
sublime power of intense thought embodied in 
audacious will. “Spread out,” says Schiller, 
‘“‘the thunder into ite single tones, and it becomes 
a lullaby for children; pdur it forth together in : 
one thick peal, and the royal sound shall move | 
the heavens.” Now this tremendous individual- 
ity of Luther, whose collected, concentrated, per- | 


‘Congress the report of Commissioners Wade, 


: in this transaction without remark, and according- 


what contributed to this, and the feeling that the 
supremacy of the Republican party must be main- 
tained for the safety of the Southern loyalists has 
had a most salutary effect. As men’s passions 
cool, they see the fearful hazards to civilization in 
America by the sacrifice of the dominant party, | 
and, consequently, there is more of a purpose than 
for some time past to heal, if possible, the wounds 
of individuals. 

On Wednesday the President transmitted to 





Howe and White on Santo Domingo, a:companied 
vy a brief message explaining the motives which 
impelled him to negotiate thetreaty and subse- 
juently to urge the investigation just concluded. 
tle states that shortly after his inauguration 
gents of President Baez represented to him the 
leplorable condition of Santo Domingo, explaining 
that its chief obstacle to prosperity was the per- 
vetual sense of insecurity, and that the great need 
was the protection of some strong power. They 
sought annexation to the United States; if this 
was refused it was their design to ask protection 
£ some European power. The first application 
seems to have been indifferently treated; the 
second, accompanied by the same representations 
as the first, suggested to the President the duty 
of laying the proposition before the country and 
of obtaining the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
island on the question of anrexation. The re- 
port of Commissioner Babcock, who was immedi- 
stely sent to Santo Domingo, was favorable, and 
the treaty was negotiated. It was-rejected by the 
Senate, but under such circumstances, the Presi- 
dent claims, as reflected upon the motives of those 
whose duties connected them with the negotia- 
tion. He felt it due to himself and his agents 
that investigation should be had, and hence the 
commission. 

It was hardly to be expected the President 
would pass over the late criticism of bis conduct 


ly the public have this mild disclaimer, which is 
marked alike by dignity and candor, though pos- 
sibly with just a touch of personal feeling :-— 

In again submitting to Congress a subject upon 


| but now resides in Newport, R. I., in infirm health. 


sonal lite proved stronger than a whole empire of ‘which public sentiment has been divided, and 
meaner spirits, must have had its root in a realiz- | which has been made the occasion of acrimonious 
ing mind; thatis, in that power ot vived and vivi- debate in Congress, as well as unjust aspersions 


tying imayinations which vitaliges opinions into | elsewhere, I may, I trust, be indulged in a single 


convictions, brings remote and unsensualized re- 


alities near, makes things present to thought to | delicate and responsible as pertain to the Presi- 
act with more inspiration upon the will than ob- , dential office without sometimes incurring the 
jects immediately betore the eye, and above all | hostility of those who deem their opinions and 


gives that vision which lifts the soul as with 


wings, and draws it with irresistible fascination and he who undertakes to conduct the affairs of a 


and irresistible impetus through all intervening 
earthly impediments to a bright object that gleams 
and beckons in the distance. 

In the education ot Luther for his exalted mis- 
sion we continually observe the operation and il- 
Justration of this realizirg and vital‘zing power of 
mind. Everything he perceived he perceived in 
its life and substance, se that it became immedi- 
ately food of character. Truth and error never 
appeated to Lim as they appear to so many of us 
bow, mere abstract proposition to de civilly assent- 
ed to or petulantly denied; but with him opinions 
passed swiftly into principles, principles deepened 


Into Motives, and motives soon tore their way into | 


actions. This realizing power, the source equally 
of his great virtues and minor defects, and which 
made iim not merely a religious man, but a man 
ot religious genius, was first exercised on the su- 
perstitions of his time, 

Born in Saxony in 1483, nine years before the 
discovery of our continent, and the son of an in- 
telliyent and industrious but poor miner, Luther 


remark. No man can hope to perform duties so 


| wishes treated with insufficient consideration; 


great government as a faithiul public servant, if 
| sustained by the approval of his own conscience, 
| may rely with confidence upon the candor and in- 
| telligence of a free people, whose best interests he 
| hus striven to subserve, and can bear with pa- 
‘ tience the censure of disappointed men. 

| The report of the commissioners may be sum- 
| marised as exhaustive, and containing some things 
| which are new but not important to the consider- 
ation of the question involved. A peaceful but 
, ignorant people, inclined to industry but without 
' the incentive of a stable government competent 
|to protect them in their property; a naturally 
| fertile country, of which only a small fraction is 
under cultivation, and in which an acre or two of 
land well tilled suffices to provide a family with 
food; a government simple, cheap, and not oppres- | 
sive, administered by men of more than average 
ability and culture—this is the story of the com- 


early exhibited a superabundance of life and fierce- 
ness of will which required the utmost vigor of 
parental discipline to check, tame and direct. In 
his training his father freely used the rod and his 
mother superstitious terror. At the monkish 
school to which he was sent he was subjected to 
t\ rannical teachers, from whom he once received za 
fitteen separate floggings in one day. The ten- | any United States official to influence the negoti- 


derness in his nature se ee and “a ation of the treaty, and most of the grants record- 
poor boy, with his flagellated body and his mind | ° & (ER : 
filled with horrible visions, must have had a sufti- jed were for antorprmes which cannot fail, if — 
| ried out, toimprove the country and develop its 


ciently wretched notion of his sins. Poverty of 
the most hopeless kind was added to his many | resources. The most of these proposed improve- 


ainete “3 1501, at rit vd pi gee Mbt ‘ments seem to have been suggested by the prob- 

eent to the University of Erfurth, and while there j 

the morbid conscientiousness and superstitious fear | *b!e annexation of the island - this country, and 

which lurked in his mind needed only occasion to | the failure of the scheme will doubtless cause 
these enterprises to be abandoned. 


be aroused inta conduct; two events—thedeath of 
The President in his message, disclaiming any 


a triend by violence, and the descent of a thunder- 
bolt in a storm, which momentarily stunned him : : y 
—furnished it, and he resolved to become a monk. further persona) solicitude on the subject, wisely 
The lecturer then described the mental experi- | suggests the reference of the report to a future 
ences of the “ardent, heaven-scekirg novice,” | Congress, in order that the people may have time 
during his residence in the monastery ; how, after te canis ths tects end term thd en oes 
the most intense mental anguish and an entire |. : ‘ : 
change in his personal appearance, he found spir- | #0ns regarding the echeme of annexation. 
itual peace and satisfaction in the doctrine of justi- | Against the will of the people the President has 
fication by faith; how, during his coe to Rome, | declared before, and now repeats, he has no pol- 
. > 2 > s 1e % ‘ ee 
he was shocked by the immoratities and grossness | icy to enforce; and to the people the decision on 


which he eaw there; how his mind and character ‘ : : 
were strengthened and developed after his return | this question may be left. It should certainly no 


to Germany, while his horror at the debaucheries | longer distract the counsels of the Republican 
of the church daily increased; how he opened the | party, while it has other and greater isaues to com- 


drama of the Retormation by opposing the sale | ; : 
ot indulgences by the Dominican monk Tetzel, | mand its present attention and demand its united 


in whose character were combined the cunning of | strength. 
a Yankee tinman and the disroyal rant of a South = - ae 
Carolina disunionist; how the Pope regarded him Revolutionary Paris. 
alter be wailed his ninety-five propositions on the | The worst seems impending over this beautiful 
church door at Wittemberg, first with levity and | put terrible city. Confident, apparently, that the 
then with fear; how at last he broke with the | 4 3 

regular government troops in possession of Fort 


Roman charch and with the Emperor of Germa- : ' 
ny also; how grandly he refused to retract his ; Valerien would not fire upon them, the insurgent 


heresies before the diet at Worms, and was only | leaders commenced their march for Versailles, 
saved irom personal violence by the good elector; | 4, Monday morning last, with a force variously 
how, in his concealment, he began that grand | ia 50.000 to 100 Bu 

translation of the Bible which almost created the | estimated a eee , ,000. u no soon- 
German language; how, in 1626, at the age of 42, }erhad they come in range of the fort than its guns 
he capped the climax of his audacities by marry- | were turned upon them with terrible effect. This 
inga runaway nun; how his shrewd sagacity and | goon sureed dit. inscrgiets:te Might, and the 


decisive will were more than a match for all the ee ed with chal ik 
, vi de . 

dricks of papal tyranny and all the outrages of | Dloocy farce ene with their precipitate retreat 

Protestant fanaticism; how amid terrible social | into Paris. The government troops did not follow 


and political convulsions, “with darkness and | up the communists, however, and there threatens 
i rer ¢ » "hi ith was ai- i 
with danger compassed round,” his faith was to be more bloodshed before Thiers restores his 


ways light to see as well as strength to act; how, | aby eine eee 
in yreat emergencies, his soul would kindle up , authority in Paris, in which ‘the reign of terror 
into a rapturoug, earth detying courage, and his | continues,’’ as one of the reports, describing the 


words kindled toto ecstacy that was heard all ; condition of the city after the return of the defeat- 


missioners, told without comment, and accom- 
panied ‘by 1 umerous facts. The debt of the re- 
public is ascertained to be about one and a half 
millions. The resources are yet to be developed. 
The commissioners found no concessions made to 











over Europe; how he was loved as one of the 
most genial and jocose companions; how he tor- 
gave, torbore, struggled, preached, threatened, 
churdered; and how at last, world-worn and 
world-weary, thie knipht-errant of faith, this 
sturdy aad etalwart, this tender and genial man 
of religious genius, laid himselt down to die. 

The speaker closed as tollows: “No, brave 
heart! not dead, not dead! ‘Thou who 
(ransmute all Choughts, aspirations and pas-ions 
into immortal and invincible character—thou 
who art not a memory but a presence—we will 
Hot insult thee by linking thy name with the 
name ot death. As in thy bold mortal career 
thou didst pour the strength and cheer of thy 


didst | tailed was to merit death. 


jed mob, says. This was an effect of that re- 
| pulse most to bedreaded. Facts fully contirm the 
‘statement, and show to what excesses the commu- 
| nists have resorted. Having quarreled among 
themselves, their first prey are suspected mem- 
bers of their own committee, with whom to have 
Assy, Blanqui, and 
| Gambon, the magicians who have helped t raise 
these spirits of terror and ruin, are powerless to re- 
strain them. They have been denounced as ene- 
mies of the republic, and these Marats aud Robe- 
'spierres of this new revolution are likely to be the 





great spirte into souls living in thine own time, ore gg 
so in thy immortal existence, not content wits | first to meet their fate at the hands of their com- 


Diessednese above, thou hast ever been an awtul | patriots, The archbishop of Paris, charged with 

and rebuking presenoe here below ; and oe | conspiracy against the state, has been arrested. 
's 6e 8 yre have lived or | : ele : : 

the _workl '¢ esunmeans ENG Senet 7 | Lullier, a suspected leader of the communists, has 


a donation to the Boston Public Library, on con- ! 
dition that it should be kept open on Sunday af- 
ternoons, for the special benefit of young men. 
When this condition was refused, Mr. Humphrey 
had serious thoughts of founding a free library in 
Boston which should be open on Sunday; but 
this he finally abandoned, and the library, num- 
bering some 11,000 volumes, is to be sold by auc- 
tion. Mr. Humphrey was then a citizen of Maine, 


When, in a few years, the Boston Public Library 
shall be freely opened on Sunday, our citizens 
will be sorry to have lost a dunation so magnifi- 
cent merely for the sake of giving: bigotry a few 

years’ longer lease. j 


Connecticut aND Ruope Isranp ELEc- 


took place on Monday, it is not yet quite certain 
who is to be the next Governor. The returns are | 
all in, but corrections are constantly being made, 
and sometimes one candidate is ahead and some- | 
times the other. But, either way, there are al- 
most certainly scattering votes enough to prevent 
an election by the people, the majority rule hold- | 
probably go to the Legislature, and there Mr. 
Jewell would be chosen. The official canvass is . 
made by the present State officers, who are Dem- 
ocrats, and will, of course, give Gov. English 
every advantage. As Gov. Jewell run ahead of 
his ticket, and Gov. English behind his, there isa 
possibility of the election of the Democratic candi- 
dates for the other State offices. The total vote 
for Governor this year is 95,000, an increase of 
7000 from last year. The Legislature stands as 
tollows: Senate, 13 Republicans, 8 Democrats; 
House, 130 Republicans, 108 Democrats, with a 
Democratic town to settle a tie vote. A Demo- 
crat will. probably be returned, which will make 
the Republican majority in the House 20, and on 
joint ballot 25. Mr. Kellogg’s majority for Con- 
gress in the second district is 49, that of Mr. 
Strong in the first district is 274, that of Mr. Bar- 
num in the fourth district is 1181, and Mr. Stark- 
weather's in the third district is 1463—all Repub- 
licans except Mr. Barnum. For what success the 
Republicans have they are indebted to their col- 
ored friends. 

The Rhode Island election, which occurred on 
Wednesday, resulted in the reélection of the 
present Republican State officers, except Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, by about 3400 majority. Re- 
turns from all but one town, Block Island, give 
Padelford, Republican, 8732, and Steere, Demo- 
crat, 5278, with 104 scattering. The question of 
abolishing trap-fishing in the bay was made an 
issue in the choice of Lieutenant-Governor. A 
bolt from the Republican candidate defeats .the 
election, which now gves to the Legislature. The 
vote stands: Republican nominee 6511; Cutler, 
Democrat, 5597; Brinley, hook-an‘-line candi- 
date, 1884. The Republicans have a large ma- 
jority, as usual, in each branch of the General 
Assembly. Nathan F. Dixon, William H. Shef- 
field and George H. Brown, ex-Congressmen, are 
returned to the House. 


An AntTI-SLAveRY REMINISCENCE.—Among 
the regular contributors to the old National Era, 
the anti-slavery and literary journal published at 
Washington by Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, was “Grace 
Greenwood,” whose name also appeared at the 
same time upon the cover of (rodey’s Lady's 
Book as associate editor. As this magazine was 
extensively circulated in the slaveholding States, 
many of the leading newspapers published there- 
in sounded a note of alarm, and cautioned their 
readers against permitting the disse mination of 
what was evidently an incendiary document in 
disguise, since one of its editors was prominent 
among the literary abolitionists of the North. 
The publisher of this periodical, dreading the 
threatened loss of his numerous subscribers in 
the South, published a most fawning and cring- 
ing letter, after the most approved truckling and 
dirt-eating style of the period, disclaiming any 
sympathy with the anti slavery sentiments of the 
gifted woman whose connection with the editor- 
ship of his magazine was only nominal, and 
gave further evidence of his political sound- 
ness by at once removing the offensvie name 
from the cover. The storm of indignation 
which this act eliciled from the free press 
of the Northern States threatened the sub- 
servient publisher with such a diminution of 
his subscription list in a quarter where he least 
expected it, that he at once restored the name 
which had been the source of so much discord. 
This act was followed by a letter from the lady 
in question, who peremptorily forbade the further 
use of her name on the cover of his /magazine. 
At about this time the timid and vacillating pub- 
lisher had sent to editors of the leading journals of 
the country advance copies of an engraved like- 
ness of himself, which was to form the chief at- 
traction of the next number of the Lady's Book. 
One of these copies chanced to fail into the hands 
of John G. Whittier, then corresponding editor 
of the Era, who thereupon addressed to it some 
stanzas, among which were the following. They 
were published in the Era of April 4, 1850:— 

On the portrait of a celebrated magquzine-publisher, 
who has lately saved the Union and lost a contributor. 


A moony breadth of virgin face, 
By thought unviolated, 

A patent mouth to take from scorn 
The hook with banknotes batet, 

Its self-complacent sleekness shows 
How thrift goes with the fawner; 

An unctuous unconcern of all 
Which nice tolks call dishonor. 

A p'easant print to peddle out 
In lands of rice and cotton; 

The model of that face in dough 
Would make the artist’s fortune. 

For tame, too, she has come unsought, 
While others vainly woo her, 

In proot how mean a thing can make 
A great man of ite doer. 

Thy likeness here is doubtless well, 
But higher honor’s due it: 

On auction-block and negro jail 
Admiring eyes should view it; 
Or, hung aloft, it well might grace 
The vation’s Senate chamber— 

A greedy northern bottle-fly 
Preserved in slavery’s amber. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


State-House Notes. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Doric Hatt, Friday, April 7, 1871. 





died for righteousness and trath, thou hast been eo 
alive by their side and alive in the last beat of | managed to escape, and the Prince de Joinville has 


their bearts, as an anmatiog, supporting, control- | fled to England. What other less prominent vic- 
ling power! tims the enraged populace have claimed in the 
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to tear that revelations of many horrcrs are yet 
to come. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Sovrnern Recoxnstreetion.—One of the most 
malapropos articles we have read on the Southern 


disturbances is that in the New York J mes of 
Saturday, in which Mr. Sumner is credited with 


The Political Situation. 
The President's San Domingo message gives 
general satistaction among the Republicans ia this 
community, as it does apparently over the coun- 
try. Tas said there are not half a dozen diesen 


¢ients in both houses of Congress. It is regarded 


. ; . : having his way in matters of reconstruction, and 
every where as yelling to public sentiment with & . ae ingeas 
The general opinion that his scheme was a failure! The fact is that 
Kee 


{his plan never came to a vote, so general was the 
}dissent to it by his associates—Mr. Fessenden, 
lin particular, asking ‘if such d——d nonsense 
from the Dominican waters, there is bo reason jae Samer s rersitorial Sonereneme was ever 
. {heard of betore,”’ ete., ete. Yet Senator Antho- 
! friends should act be reconciled at Wash- 
plea . ‘ny and several other Senators have recently con- 
iigton, and te Re pub ican organization complete y 
ire mission of restoration to a distracted and bhr- fessed that it was the only pian that possibly 
dental country. At all events we shall ‘could have given peace to the South, and they 
be surprised it betore many monthe the promiee 4 
of success at the next presidential election is not 
as bright as at any time during its career. 





magnanmunty aod grace. 
pow seems to be that the subject will go over ail 
after the next presideatial campaign and election. 
This being so, and our naval torce withdrawe 


of Senator Sumner is a sample. 





San Domingo Matters. 

The painful excitement of last week in the Re- 
publican ranks growing out of differences on the 
San Domingo question has in a measure subsided. 


graph does not tell us; but there is great reason | 


Tue “Hompursy Lisxary.”—This library, 
which is now offered at auction ty Mr. pexgamined The judiciary committees got rid of the subject 
and is described by him as the most valuable ever by referring it to the investigating commitiee. 
sold in Boston, was once offered by the owner as The reference was accepted. 


The last week closed with a great consterna. 
| tion about the doings of the State Constable and 
his torce. Some of the rumsellers had a pretty 
, thorough ‘‘clearing-out” on Thursday last, and it 
| was believed the testimony given at the hearing 
concerning the purity of the force had something 


| to do with it. 
j lost $10,000 worth, and Marten & Davis, Commer- 
‘cial street, $4000, and soon. So, in the Senate, 
| Me. Monroe of Norfolk, whose “mission” seems 
to be to protect the liquor-dealers trom the haffds 
ot the law and the public-library from the in- 
roade of the people, introduced a bill to suspend 
seizures for sixty days—thus giving free-rum the 
largest kind of treedom all over the State; and‘in 
‘the House Mr. Cuiby of Newburyport did some- 
ching of the same kind. Debates followed of 
course, and the results were, both propositions were 
reterred to the judiciary committees, where cool- 
beaded and sensible wen saved the State from 
| giving exemption to the law breakers. 

Major Jones satisfied the committees that he 
{had no design to inumidaté witnesses, did not 
| know, except by common rumor, that Mr. Sith 
‘had any connection with matters relating to the 

investigating committee, and he was wiiling to 
guarantee that, if the committee would furnish 


{ 


leeply regretted they had not favored it! The. him witn a list of their witnesses, they should not 
Times does good work generally, but now and! be disturbed. 


then it strikes out blindly, of which this criticism | several weeks’ planning, the details of which were 
left to his deputies, not knowing himself when | 


The seizures were the result ot 


| they were to strike. He was willing to suspend 
all seizures during the progress uf the investiga- 
‘tion 


The debate in the house on the liquor law, pre- 
cipitated by Mr. Vibbert and his prohibitory law, 
ran through several days, and the best speaking | 
talent of the house engaged in it, when on Tues- 
day, a vote wasreached. A proposed amendment 
of Mr. Cogswell of Salem, to make a new State 


nomical Garden Homestead League have secured 
pleasant headquarters at 85 Hanover street, 
where they have a registry of labor, and hope 
soon to begin the training of workingwomen in 
skilled labor. Their undertaking is commended 





person the liberty of scholarly discussion, how- 
| ever unprecedented and startliug his opinions. It 
| is the destiny of this and the ages next succeeding 
| to pass all our traditions through the crucible of 
| Criticism. Every contribution to this grand task 





jana Haydn Society’s renditions of “The Mes- 


siah” and “The Creation” on Saturday and Sun- 
day evenings last, respectively, but we infer from 
pow reports in the daily papers that if there was 


| any skepticism in Boston concerning the abilities 


: 104 to 96, in introducing another bill striking out 
was then reterred to the judiciary committee. It) cern themselves with the tax at all. 


Tions. — Though the election in Connecticut | willing to disturb the legislation of last year. 


‘ed for two hours, with the manifestation of much 
i feeling. Messrs. Richardson of Midd!esex and 
| Stearns and Bird of the committee opposed the bill 


ing still in Connecticut, and so the choice will would never be built, or supported if built, and as | 


| Mr. Howe of Middlesex. a member of the commit- 


police force, was lost, 65 to 159. A motion of 
Mr. Quigiey of Southampton, to strike out the 
word cider in the bill, was lost, 29 to 174; some | 
other amendments were then rejected without a! 


to a sympathizing public. Mrs. A. H. C. Phelps 
is at the head of the movement. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has is- 


count. Another motion to amend the present law’ gyed a notice to assessors and assistant assessors 
, was lost, 36 to 185. A proposed substitute of a | 
license bill by Mr. Tarbox of Lawrence was lost. 


; that no person whose gross income during the 
year 1870 did not exceed $2000 is required to 

| make any return or take the aflilavit prescribed 
in the regulations already issued. As the law 

,and the regulations now stand, persons whose 
the malt-liquor clauses of last year’s bill, and it gross income does not exceed $2000 need not con- 
° : Other per- 

may be taken that the present Legislature is un-| 5045 must maké'a aworn statement of their gross 

A beautiful specimen of the power of joz-rolling | ‘able income, after deducting the sums author- 
was given in the Senate on Tuesday. A motion | ized by law, but need not give the sources of 
to reconsider the rejection of the much-discussed | their revenue, or any other details about it what- 
bill to incorporate the Nashua, Acton and Boston 
Railroad was carried, when a sharp contest tullow- foam 

Mr. and Mrs. Norton Newcomb, one of the hap- 
piest couples of the cld North-end, blessed with 
children and troops of friends, celebrated their 
golden-wedding at their present residence in Med- 
ford on the 25th ult. At early morn, the chil- 
dren and grandchildren made a forcible entry 
into their house, surprising them; atoning for it, 
however, by their congratulations and earnest 
wishes, every one rendering a tribute of gold. 
Absent sons sent their messages of love; many 
kind words were spoken, and numerous incidents 
of the past, alike of joy and tearful sorrow, were 
recalled. Many friends of the venerable couple 
join in the wish that they may be spared to cele- 
brate their diamond wedding, and then enjoy a 
golden immortality. 

The Schurz-Brown movement in Missouri re- 
sulted in the election of a Legislature which sent 
Frank Blair to the United States Senate, and 
which, according to the St. Louis Democrat (Re- 
publican), is a disgrace to the State. The recom- 
mendations of Gov. Brown were neglected, and 
only one bill of a general character was passe}. 
The Democrat, which helped to electt Legisla- 
ture, in speaking of the House, says: “The 
House has been little better than a bear-garden, 
and not so successful as a well-superintended and 
managed bear-garcen might be.” The attempt 
ot Gov. Brown and Senator Schurz to refurm the 
Republican party by coalescing with Democrats 


45 to 160, when the pending bill was rejected, 97 
yeas to 112 nays. 

Notwishstanding this action, Mr. Towne of 
Fitchburg, after some opposition, succeeded by 


vigorously as uncalled tor, claiming that the road | 
| projected in the interests of several lines ot roads. 


tee, agreed with the other members of the commic- 

! tee that the road would not be built, but justified 
the practice of giving charters where the people 
strongly desire them. The result was its passage 
by a vote of 19 to 14. The other two Middlesex 
bills were taken from the table and, as a simple 
matter of form, were also passed. 

This Legislature gives the ‘‘woman question” 
the cold shoulder, decidedly. In the Senate the 
joint special committee on the rights of women, 
compused ot the joint judiciary committees, gave 
leave to withdraw on the petitions of Aurora H. 
C. Phelps and others for exemption from taxation 
of the real and personal property of women; of 
William B. Stone and others of West Brookfield 
that the word “male” be stricken from the stat- 
utes whenever it is used to limit suffrage: of 
Edward Earle and others of Worcester, that the 
statutes be changed so that women may vote at 
town and municipal elections; and that the bill 
relating to the conveyances of real estate by mar- 
ried women ought not to pass—all of which were 
accepted. The bill relating to the conveyance of 
real estate by women was then rejected. The 
House is probably of the same mind—but there’s 
a better time coming. 

Among the reports made was one from the 
joint harbor and railroad commissioners on the 
subject of terminal railroad facilities in the nortl:- 
ern portion of Boston and in relation to the ob- 


of the modern world should be thrice welcome. | of. Miss Nilsson as an oratorio-singer, in view of 
| But it is necessary to distinguish between the | the criticisms of Hartford and New York, it must 
| pure, passionless tests of critical thought and the , have been completely dispelled after her efforts as 


mere pounding and punching of pvlemic debate. 
We propose to bear the distinction steadfastly in 

mind, 
solved by these centuries; but the fist is no solv- 
| ent. Now, Mr. Towne is aman ofability—linear, 

indeed, rather than expansive and spherical, but 
j incontestably ab'e. His energy is immense, his 
industry unsparing, even astonishing. With 
| time, temper, a pure interest and a pure tone, he 
| can help furward the proper work of our age. 
| With mere passion, violence, extravagance, ex- 
| cess, he may help to raise a dust, and to render 
yet more thick and opaque an atmosphere whose 
| Clearness is quite enough compromised already. 


Business Notes. 

The lectures by William Parsons advertised 

| elsewhere are of a first-class quality. He is both 
| an eloquent and a well-versed man. 


Messrs. Doll & Richards are rapidly putting 


DeVries’s old gallery into complete order for oc- | 


| cupancy, and will soon have art-rooms never ex- 
celled in this city. 

Mr. George A. Fenno has begun his spring 
campaign, and the boys will soon be on the thor- 
oughtares dressed so neatly that their parents will 
hardly know them. 

The New England Conservatory of Music is 
making complete arrangements for thorough mu- 
sical instruction the ensuing term. It offers very 
strong inducements. 

Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard & Co. make a spec- 
ialty of Waltham watches, and their assortment 
is varied in quality and price. They are offered 
at wholesale or retail. 

That popular Hanover street trader, Mr. F. B. 
Wentworth, has opened his new !ines of spring 
carpetings, and bargains can be had by all who 
will honor him with a call. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker offer a 
very attractive list of spring overcoats at prices 
ranging trom $10 to $30. All buyers can be satis- 
fied with the assortment. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co. are now ready to 
put householders’ residences in order for spring 
and summer. They have new styles of Canton 
mattings, which are very attractive. 


The tradition of the human race is to be | 


|above mentioned. It is represented that the man- 
‘ner in which “The Messiah” and ‘The Creation’» 
| were sung throughout, on these occasions, was 
"superior to any attempts hitherto made in Boston, 


/for not only were all the soloists in admirable 
voice, and not only did they sing with excellent 
effect and thorough conscientiousness, but the 
chorus was in superlative condition, and actually 
outdid itself; no fault whatever could be found 
with it, itis said, save a slight weakness on the 
part of the bases, but that could be easily over- 
looked by the excellent and thorough manner in 
| which the choral nu.nbers in buth overtures were 
rendered. Of the singing of Mlle. Nilsson too 
| much, it would s-em, cannot be said in the way 

| ot commendation, while the most captious can 
tind no grounds whatever fur the slightest com- 
plaint. 

The numbers given by Miss Nilsson in “The 
Messiah”’ were the recitative ‘‘There were shep- 

/herda abiding in the field,” the aria “Rejoice 
| greatly,” “How beautitul are the feet,” and “I 
| know that my Redeemer liveth.” All of these 

| were rendered, we are told, with the most marked 

and marvellous etfect, and each had its distinctive 
| Characteristics faithtully preserved. The purity 
of Mile. Nilsson’s voice was more apparent than 
ever, and there was about her singing such an air 

‘of iervid devotion that it seemed as if the match- 
less notes breathed forth were indeed inspiration. 
| Most noticeable was this in “I know that my Re- 


_deemer liveth,” which with the delicate phrasing, - 


its intensity, its simplicity, and its perfect embodi- 
ment of tatth, held the large andience entranced. 
| At the close the applause was overwhelming, and 
| @ repetition was given with quite as much success. 

‘In “The Creation” the principal of Mile. Nil- 
sson’s numbers were “With verdure clad” and 
“On mighty pens,’’ in which as a descriptive sing- 

er she displayed great powers, and her sweet and 

| flexible voice was heard at its best, and with the 
| greatest satisfaction by all. 

The other solo singers in ‘‘The Messiah’’ were 
Miss Cary, Mrs. J. F. West, and the brothers 
Winch. Miss Cary sang her music well, and her 
good, rich contralto told to fine advantage. Mra. 

| West gave her solos with that thoroughness for 

| which she has so long been marked, and the 
Messrs. Winch were more than acceptable. The 
assisting artists in ‘The Creation’? were Mrs. 
West, Mr. George Simpson of New York, and the 
great basso, Mr. M. W. Whitney. All acquitted 

, themselves well, but Mr. Whitney's performance, 

in especial, was tull of beauties, and his delivery 


struction of tide-water by the bridges crossing 
Charles river. The plan proposed by them con- 
templates an exchange of property by the sever- 
al corporations to obviate the crossing of each 


has not met with so much success as to warrant 
a repetition of the experiment. 


other’s roads, the Fitchburg occupying the most| An association of leading citizens of New York 


westerly position, and the Lowell, Maine and | has been formed for the purpose of contesting the 
Eastern :n the order named. It is proposed that 


the Fitchburg and Lowell shall come in over one constitutionality of the income-tax, and organ- 
bridge of sufficient width for both, and the Maine | ized under the presidency of Henry E. Davies, 
and Eastern over another. The whole amount of | aided by Peter Cooper, William E, Dodge, Wil- 
expense estimated in building bridges, etc., after liam C. Bryant, William M. Vermilye, B. B. 
an exchange of property, is put down at $6,350, Si B Brot! d < oat f 
000. ‘The Eastern, as the largest owner of proper- NORER POR eres ame Many Chere 

equal standing and positions, as officers. The 


ty, would be required to pay $3,100,000, and the 
Maine $1,100,000. The commissioners believe | purpose is to accompany the payment of the tax 
with a formal protest to the effect that in comply- 


that the increased facilities will warrant this large 
expense, not only in meeting the future wants of | . i i a 

ing with the act they do not waive the right to re- 
cover the amounts so paid in the courts of law, 


these corporations, but in providing for their 
contesting the tax at every stage of its assessment 


present necessities. They estimate that the 
8,000,000 passengers will be increased to 20 000,- 

and ¢ollection, and employing counsel to bring 
| the case to a clear and final hearing before the 


000 in ten years, and the 2,000,000 tons of freight 
Supreme Court. The grounds of their proceed- 


to 3 000,000. ‘ 
The committee on the Hartford and Erie Rail 

ing rest on a recently-published opinion of Wil- 

liam M. Evarts and Judge Miller, which they 


road made a report on the order relative to ob- 
taining possession of the State scrip in the hands 

confidently believe the Supreme Court will sus- 
tain whenever a case is properly presented. 


of Baring Brothers, issued in aid of the Hartford 
At the close of the reading of the President’s 


and Erie Railroad. The report was accompanied 
message concerning the report of the San Domin- 


servatory of Music, isa conscientious and pains- 
taking teacher, and his »upils come out well hon- 
oring themselves and the institution. 

Messrs. H. A. Brown & Co. suggest to book- 
fanciers this week some very nice works. We 
ask our readers to look in at this attractive estab- 
lishment, and learn what fine bargains are offered. 

Messrs. Braman, Shaw & Co.’s parlor-suits, with 
their reclining-chairs, are rapidly acquiring a} 
wide fame. They warrant all their goods, and | 
they are beautiful in form and unsurpassed in | 
quality, 

That excellent security which Messrs. Spencer, 
Vila & Co. offer, the Missisquoi Railroad Seven 
per cent. Bonds, is as good as anything in the, 
market. Interest is paid in gold, and is amply | 
secured. We call attention to the announcement. | 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard fairly inaugurate the sea- 
son’s business by their announcement this week. | 
With Schwartz’s ‘Guilt and Innocence,” Guild’s 
“Over the Ocean,’’ and some half-dozen otlier 
books of equal interest, they furnish unsurpass- | 
ed reading-matter for the mild days of spring. 

Mr. John C. Fernald, the family grocer of | 





Mr. Eichberg, as director of the Boston Con- | 


| of the aria, ‘Rolling in foamy billows,’ was most 
impressive. ‘The combined solo, choral and in- 
‘strumental force made up two entertainments 
which in all respects were, by general consent, 
unexceptionable. 

LISTEMANN QUARTETTE, 

The first matinee of the Listemann quartette 
took place in the hall of the Wesleyan Association 
on Wednesday afternoon last. The audience, 
though not as large as the good programme and 
the renown ot the performers warranted, was en- 
thusiastic and appreciative. The programme 
consisted of two quartettes, a violin sonata with 
piano accompaniment, and two songs by Boston’s 
favorite bassu, M. W. Wiitney. Of the quartette 
in E-flat we particularly admired the “ larghet- 
to”’ and ‘‘finale”” The violin sonata was very 
long, but there was so much variety in it, and the 
rendening was so perfect, that our interest was 
s'istained throughout. ‘The piano accompaniment 
added much beauty and brilliancy to the perfor- 
mance. Schuber’s quartette was very sweet in all 
the parts, but the ‘Andante con Moto” was alone 
worthy the price of a ticket. Mr. Whitney’s 
songs were both finely given; the second “The 
Two Grenadiers,” a descriptive song, he gave 
with a great deal of spirit, and, not withstanding 


Boylston street, has established an excellent repu- | the uncomfortable little “contretemps” of having 


tation by the superiority of his goods, 
ronage is ot the best. 


His pat- | 
He has a silver-lined cof-| piece with feeling worthy a native Frenchman, 


misplaced half of his score, he rendered the 


We trust 


Barings. The report and communications were 
, ordered to be printed. 

The committee on education reported in favor 
of the establishment of a State normal school in 
Worcester, and appropriating $60,000 therefor, 
provided the city of Worcester, or its inhabitants, 
shall raise $15,000 for a similar purpose. 

Orders have been adopted in the House on mo- 
tion of Mr. Woodbury of Boston, upon the ex- 
pediency of amending the constitution to provide 
that a payment of a tax shall not “be required in 
voting at any federal or congressional election; 
and on motion of Mr. Kimball of Boston, upon 
the expediency of further protecting real estate 
lessees from betterment assessments. 

A resolve was reported to appropriate 36000 in 
aid of the Washingtonian Hme. Baaces. 


BRIEF NOTES. 
Thursday, Fast-day, was one of the loveliest 
of a thus-far lovely spring. 
—— the colored vote alone will save the Con- 
necticut Republicas, if they are saved at all. 





Decrease of the public debt during March $11,- 
000,000; since March 4, 1869, $215,765,000. Mr. 
Boutwell is to be congratulated. 

Messrs. Candler, Atkinson, and others, have 
been rewarded for their handsome fight in the 
Board of Trade for free ships by success—their 
resolutions being adopted, 35 to 24. 


Secretary Boutwell was in town yesterday, 
hopeful of the future political and financial suc- 
cess of President Grant’s administration, and of 
the entire disposal of the new national loan. 

Boston’s Congressman, Hon. Ginery Twichell, 
having been notified by the Secretary of the 
Navy that a vacancy exists in the Naval Academy 
from his district, announces that he will receive 
applications until the 15th inst. 

More than one-half of the admitted debt of San 
Domingo is due to Baez, nis family and friends, 
for unpaid salaries and other official services. 
The whole amount they claim is $600,000, and 
this is why Baez is so earnest for annexation. 

Alderman Pierce frankly stated, on Monday 
last, that the people of Boston had expressed their 
desire for a public park, and the method for its 
attainment embraced in last year’s bill should be 


by the opinion of the Attorney-General, favurable 
to the claim of the State against all other credi- 

go commissioners, on Wednesday, according to 
our special dispatch, a scene of wild disorder 


tors. Thecommittee state that there isan amount 
of £123,800 in addition to the proceeds mentioned 

followed, caused by Mr. Morrill of Vermont rising 
tu speak on a motion to print. Mr. Stewart object- 


by the Attorney-General as in the hands of the 
ed in loud tones, and, bringing down his fist on 


the desk, declared the Senate had had enough 
talk on the subject of San Domingo, and there 
should be no more. Mr. Conkling was talking 
loudly and objecting to any remarks, Mr. Harlan 
was doing the same, and Mr. Edmunds at the 
same time insisting that his colleague should be 
heard. Mr. Trumbull expressed his mortification 
that such a scene could occurin the Senate. The 
whole thing was quite in contrast with the mod- 
erate and conciliatory message of the President. 
Finally it was agreed that Mr. Morrill should 
speak Friday (yesterday ), but that no other should 
follow except by unanimous consent. Mr. Sumner 
begged in vain that the custom of tree and untram- 


» meled debate in the Senate should not be annulled. 


“Father” Edward T. Taylor, the venerable pas- 
tor of the Bethel Church in North square, died at 
his residence on Prince street Wednesday morn- 
ing, at the age of seventy-seven. Ile.was a na- 
tive of Richmond, Va., but, being left an orphan 
at an early age, went to New Orleans, shipped in 
the Spanish navy, and served in South America 
against the French. He left this service in 1810, 
came to this city and shipped on board the pri- 
vateer ‘‘Curley,’’ which was captured by the 
English. While a prisoner at Halifax he expe- 
rieaced religion, and on getting back to Boston 
was sent to Newmarket Seminary by Amos Bin- 
|ney. His first pastoral charge was a feeble church 
at Marblehead; but with his marvellous energy 
and rude power he soon achieved exéraordinary 
success and a high reputation as a preacher. 


1833 he was installed as pastor, in which position 
he labored faithfully and actively until a few days 
before his death. He leaves four daughters and 
a son, who is in the naval service. One of his 
| daughters is the wife of Collector Russell and an- 
‘other the wife of Paymaster Bradford of the navy. 

Ex-United States Senator Jacob M. Loward, 
of Detroit, Michigan, died in that city of apoplexy 





fee-roaster, which turns out the berry of a quality | and elicited well merited applause. 
never surpassed. Gvod livers should give Mr. | these excellent concerts will become more widely 


When the Seamen’s Bethel was established in | 


respected. This candor of the Alderman is in on Sunday morning last. The attack came upon 
line with his general official duties. 

The House passed the kuklux bill, Thursday, 
by nearly a party vote (118 to 91), and the de- 
bate on it will now be transferred to the Senate. 


| He was born in Shaftsbury, Vermont, July 10, 
1805, and was, therefore, in his sixty-sixth year. 
| He graduated at Williams College, and, after 


| him on Friday, and he was insensible until death. | wo goad: 66: slniphe; and. ou honest, ned cay Litila 


| girl wrote it, every word of it.” 


| seeking the solace of an English summer, possibly 


Fernald a trial. 


Four new books this week from James R. Os- 
good & Co.—Whipple’s “Literature and Life” 


Reade’s ‘Terrible Temptations,” (part first.) “A : 
Woman’s Poems’ and ‘Something to I)o.”” | at the Music Hall on Wednesday evening nex 


These will whet the appetite for more, and Every He has secured tho services of Theodore Thomas 


Saturday and Murray’s Sermons will be suitable 
condiments. 


has been made. The display is among the very 
best ever made in the country, and ladies and 


call at once. The fabrics are of recent importa- 
tion, and the garments will be found of the very 
latest patterns, and alike marked for beauty and 
grace. The styles are mostly trom Berlin, Brue- 
sels and Loudoun, at present the headquarters for 
fashion. The suits include those for culidren as 
well as ladies. No opening in Boston for many 
years has su many real attractions as this. 

The multiplication of savings and trust compa- 
nies, we hold to be a public benefit, especially to 
those of moderate means. For this reason we 
call attention to the New England Trust Company 
to which we alluded last week. It is advertised 
elsewhere. A glance at the list of officers affords 
convincing proof of the solid basis upon which it 
| rests, and the assurance that it is entitled to the 
| highest confidence. The company receives mon- 
| ey in trust for investment and allows interest on 
deposits subject to check at sight. It will bea 
convenience to a large class to avail themselves 
of the many opportunities which are thus pre- 
sented to make safe and judicious investments. 





Personal Notes. 

Mazzini, having published an eternal farewell 

to England, expresses his determination to die in 

Italy, which, if the accounts of his health be true, 

| will be neither difficult nor distant. A Rome cor- 

respondent says, by-the-by, that the great Italian 

liberator is violently opposed to the course of the 

| French insurgents, and hopes they may be sum- 
| marily put down. 

Thackeray, says Mr. Fields, in the Atlantic, 

took very great delight in his young daughter's 

| first contributions to the Cornhil/, and I shall al- 

ways remember how he made me get into a cab, 

| one day in London, that I might hear as we rode 

| along the joyful news he had to impart, that he 

| had just been reading his daughter’s first paper, 

which was entitled “Little Scholars.” “When I 

read it,” said he, “I blubbered like a child; it is 


Our representative women of the platform are 


Jordan, Marsh & Company announce in another | Perabu. 
column that a grand opening of spring garments another column. The tickets are now for sale 


known, and will attract much larger numbers, tor 
they are quite too good ‘to be lost. 
MR. A. BR. PECK’8 CONCERT. 
Mr. A. P. Peck’s annual concert will be given 


and his orchestra, Misses Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Annie Louise Cary, and Anna Mebhlig, and Mr. E. 
The choice programme will be found in 


one dollar each, with reserved seats fifty cents 
extra. Few musical entertaiumets of the year 
will exceed this and we shall anticipate a crowd- 


others who desire to inspect it should not fail to} eg house. 


THEODORE THOMAS AGAIN. 


son by this distinguished leader and his orchestra, 
on Saturday evening next, will be found else- 
where. 
IN GENERAL. 
A daughter was born to Ole Bull in West Leb- 


| anon, Me., two weeks ago, 





Literary Notes. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt, “fH. H.,”’ whose poetry is so 
much enjoyed by thoughtful and cultivated per- 
sons, is the widow of Gen. Hunt, an officer of the 
engineer corps, who was killed during the war. 

Marion Evans (‘‘George Eliot’) is mentioned 
by a London correspondent as one of the most in- 
teresting and captivating of English women, en- 
tireiy free from dogmatism, egotism, or preten- 
sion of any kind. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows will hereafter take active 
charge as editor-in-chief of the Liberal Christian. 
The Christian Register people will be glad to hear 
this. By-the-way, tue C. /. isa model denomi- 
national organ. . 

There is no sort of foundation for the current 
statement that Col. Higginson will soon go to Eu- 
rope to remain for several years, making his chief 
residence in Dresden. It probably arose from 
the fact that Mr. Wasson has euch a plan. 

Miss Bartlett, the only daughter of the late Dr 
Bartlett of this city, is the lady now abroad with 
Miss Alcott, and who has an article in Old and 
New for April, and not a sister of Gen. W. F. 
Bartlett of Pittsfield, as was stated in an item 
printed recently. 

Some newspaper men are well paid, if others 
are not. The managing editors of the New York 
Tribune, Times and World are reported to receive 
$100 a week. The salaries of editorial writers ap 
the great New York dailies range from 335 to 
$150 a week, the average being not far from $50, 

Publishers say that the most difficult man in 
America to obtain a promise from as to any liter- 


The programme of the last concert for the sea- — 


Of course there will be numerous amendments 
offered, so that it will be a week longer, probably, 


| studying law in this State, went to Michigan to 


practice. 


His first entrance into political ife was | 


wen, at the age of thirty-three, he was chosen a 


: 3 ‘ P member of the State Legislature. In 1854 he 

Personal government is well illustrated in the | c 

3 5g | drew up the first platform ever framed for the Re- 
chief constable of this State. 


ae tne end mre iblican party, and gave that party his member 
. ; | pt \ ; le 
lager-beer, spirits, &c., with great freedom and | P digs e _— 
delightful inconsistency, enforcing or suspending | 


before congressional action is consummated. 


ship. In the same year he was elected attorney- 


| “Girls” from British platforms during the sum- 


| mer. 
| her, and Kate Field is aiso likely to take her sum- 


| gon and Miss Field do not go ostensibly to lecture, 
| yet it may be rightly presumed that they will 


| the applause of English audiences. Olive Logan 
goes over in May, and will present her lecture on 


Anna Dickinson wil! follow or accompany 


mer vacation in the same country. Miss Dickio- 


yield to the certain temptations to do so. 


ary labor is Emerson, but that, the promise once 
obtained, the work will certainly be delivered 
within the time prescribed. After him, Lowell 
ranks next; but he usually wants a liberal exten- 
sion for unexpected delays and unforeseen con- 
tingencies. 

Tom Hughes, in an article in Hvery Saturday, 
gave an extended account of the location, compo- 


Smith & Sons, in Exchange street, | 


laws as to him seems politic tor the time being. | 
Is this the best way to command respect for law ? 

The daughter of Owen Lovejoy has been ap- 
pointed Postmistress of Princeton, Ill. The Illi- 
/nois Republican delegation in Congress, out of 
‘the regard they have to the memory of her hon- 
|ored tather, gave her their earnest sympathy and 
|help, and the Senate approved the nomination the 
very day it was sent in. 

The Democrats in the New York Legislature 
bave decided not to change the time of holding 
‘the State election, even to avoid the tederal 
election law. It they changed the time it would 

be full confession that they have heretofore been 
' guilty ot frauds which made the federal election 





‘law an cessity, and this they didn’t quite like to | 


‘do. 

It is getting to be understood at New York 
‘that the stupendous jobs that Tweed is rushing 
through the Legislature at Albany, this wintkr, 
are for the purpose of providing a great corrup- 
tion fund with the object of carrying the Presi- 
dential election in 1872. This is very likely, for 
Tweed cannot want any more money for his own 
| use. 

Messrs. Ritchie and Swann of Maryland on 
| Wednesday thought it would be a safe thing to at 
{tack Gen. Butler for his military administration 
‘in Baltimore and New Orleans, and accordingly 
ventured on the little experiment; but the response 
Was 50 prompt, so loyal, and so effective, that they 





| 


—— 
After many disappointments, the Women's Eco- 


were unhorsed at once, amid the jeers of the by, | 


general of the State, which position he filled six 
| years, having been reciected for three successive 
|terms. He was a member of the twenty-seventh 
Congress. He was elected to the Senate to filla 


vacancy, took his seat January 17, 1862, and was | 


reélected in 1855. Jn the last Congress be was 
chairman of the Pacific Railroad committee, and 
was also a member of the committee on territo- 
| ries and of the committee on millitary affairs. He 
| was a true man politically, and one of the ‘“‘radi- 
‘cals’? on all the great questions of the war and re- 
¢ onstruction. 
Mr. Towne, in his last Framiner, informs the 
‘public that the Commonwealth ‘lets a man speak 


untruly of the Framiner because offended by a | 


eritic.sm.’’ That is incorrect. The Commnon- 


wealth has never offered literary Judgments dic- 


| tated by private pique, and is not atall likely to | 


debase itself in that way. So long as the Fx- 
laminer is submitted to us tor criticism, we shall 


| deal with it critically. We do not profess to sup- | 


ply flattery or favor, but critical estimates, or 
suggestions toward such estimates, according to 
our ability. In this matter we have no friends 
and no enewies; no partisan support to give, no 
| revenges to gratify; violence of thought and 
| speech, forced judgments, an ambition to be over- 


' whelming, the smoky beats of inflamed and in- | 


| flammatory zeal—to forbear speaking of matters 
' more objectionable—we cannot value, nor pretend 
‘to value. The candor and composure of the 
‘scholar, and the clear white light of critical 
thought, we do value greatly; and he who comes 
forward with these claims to regard may be quite 


Rev. Henry M. Dexter went to hear Moncure 
| D, Conway lecture on the ‘Past and Present of 
| New England,” in London, lately, and writes 
home that, although he was born within ten miles 
' ot Plymouth Rock, and has always beena diligent 

student of New England history, he is bound to 

say that he heard trom Mr. Conway ‘‘more that 
| was absolutely new, upon the subjects discussed 

during this lecture, than ever beture upon any 

theme, in the same space of time.’’ He then de- 

votes two columns to showing up the false state- 

ments about New England that Mr. Conway tried 
| to have pass for history in old England, and de- 
clares that about the only thing he said which 
rests on a sure foundation is that “he himself is 
not a native of New England.” 

The New England Historical and Genealoyical 
Register for April opens with a sketch of the Fes- 
senden family, of which Senator Fessenden of 
Maine was the most distinguished member. His 


life and that of his father, Gen. Samuel Fessen- 
den, make up nine-tenths of the article, and 
here, tor the first time, we find the circumstances 
| of Senator Fessenden’s birth and childhvod pub- 
| licly stated. 

father’s marriage, and his mother, who was never | 

married to Gen. Fessenden, had him baptized with 
| the rites of the Episcopal church at Fryeburg, 
| Me.—Daniel Webster, who was then practicing 
‘law at Boscawen, being his godfather; and the 
curious fact is mentioned that in 1552 Mr. Web- 
ster complained of the ingratitude of his godson 
in voting steadily against him at Baltimore, when 
he,47 years before, on a cold winter day, had driv- 
en twenty miles from Boscawen to Fryeburg to 
| attend the christening of Lis friend, Gen. Fessen- 


| den’s, son. 
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Music Notes. ‘of Queen Victoria is undoubtedly correct. 
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sition and proceedings of the Parcellian club, 
| Hasty Pudding, D. K E. and A. D. societies of 
| Harvard College, all strictly private, and two, at 
| least, unknown to the faculty. As Mr. Hughes 
did not visit these sozieties, the students are high- 
ly indignant that any one should have ‘‘peached”” 
to him, and they rush into print accordingly. 
Moses Coit Tyler is understood to be the au- 
' thorof ‘A Chat about Swinburne,” which contains 
| the following statement: “Swinburne vibrates be- 
tween the inspirations of wine and the exaspera- 
tions of madness; and between fear and disgust 
at his conduct people are forced to exclude him 
‘from their houses A sip of wine brings on the 
|eraze which goads him into behavior setting at 
‘naught all decency. What can be done with an 
| illustrious young poet, who, invited to your re- 
ception, makes such havoc with the proprieties as 
to reach across the room with open jaws to bite 
\ the bare neck of a handsome young lady whuse 
| beauty has attracted his gaze; or who turns from — 
the person with whom he happens to be convers- 
ing to butt his head furiously against the wail? 
All who have heard of the drunken and demoniac 
eccentricities of Edgar A. Poe can form some 


He was born six years before his | 1 tion of the similar treaks of Swinburne.” 


[From the Literary World for April.] 
Miss Alcott’s new story, “Little Men,” is fin- 


‘ished, and will be published simultaneously in 


England and America, sume time in May. Mlss 
Alcott wili leave Italy tor Lundon some time in 
April. ‘ ¢ 

We are exceedingly sorry to learn that Pauly’ 
Konewka, the artist, and illustrator io silhouetté 
ot “Faust,” “Midsummer Night's Dream,”’ ete., 
has been exceedingly ill of inflammation of the 
lungs, and that his recovery is doubtful. 

The general supposition as to the family name 
The 
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strangely quiet in our box, having matters of our 


“Gates Ajar,” etc., and the wife of Prof Austin | 
own to attend to. Conscious of unworthy weak- 


Phelps, of Andover, Mass., was the writer of nu- | ‘ 
merous books. She wrote under the nom de plume ness, I stole a look at Hattie Hosmer, the spunki- 
ot ‘“‘H. Trusta,” an anagram o' her maiden name, est and spiciest of little women Her lips were 
Stuart. Her “Kitty Brown Series’ was very setin a resolute, tight way peculiar to her, but 
popular; but ‘The Sunny Side; or, The Coun- | there was a suspicious glistening in her keen gray 
try Minister’s Wite,” far eurpassed it in public’ eyes. 1 looked around at Dr. Hosmer, who knew 
favor, its sale exceeding one hundred thousand no French, and who heartily despised French cus- 
copies. She also wrote “A Peep at Number toms, French morals, and Frepch sentiment. The 
Five; or a Chapter in the Life of a City Pastor.’’ | tears were rolling down his venerable cheeks. 
The ‘Sunny Side” brought out a reply entitled, Tne bardene} old comic actor at his side was 


“Shady Side,” which had an extensive sale. 
Miss E. S. Phelps’s firat book, entided “Ellen’s 
Idol,’ was published in 1864. 

Here isa list of the poets-laureate of England 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth: Spencer, Dan- 
iel, Ben Jonson, Sir. W. Davenant, Drydea, 
Shadwell, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Rev. 
Lawrence Eusden, Colley Cibber, W. Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, H. J. Pye, Robert Southey, 
William Wordsworth, and Altred Tennyson. 
The first writer who bore this title was Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who lived in the fourteenth century. 
His honorarium was an annual allowance of wine 
Charles I. added to the vinous wage a pecuniary 
stipend of £100 per year. At the present day 
the money is paid, but the wine 1s withheld—as 
if, forsooth, poets could find readier inspiration 
in filthy lucre than in the “flowing bowl.” 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

Miss Mary Cary’s benefit on Monday night last, 
was avery enjoyable affair, and a high compli- 
ment to the pleasant little woman. The selec- 
tions were “The Hunchback,” and “The Rough 
Diamond,” and both met with much favor. On 





Tuesday night the “School for Scandal” brought | 


out another very creditable house. On Wednes- 
day Boucicauit’s well-known drama, ‘‘Arrah-na- 
Pogue ”’ drew a fine audience. The piece is ad- | 
mirably brought out. The scenic and mechanical | 
appointments are of the most elaborate descrip- | 
tion, and the parts well-acted. Perheps the chief, 
success is won by Mr. Dominick Murray as ‘‘Mi- | 
chael Feeney,” the informer. Mr. Murray was se- 
lected by the author to play this partin London. He 
is admirable in make-up. Mr.Floyd ia exceedingly | 
good as “Shaun the Post,” and Mrs. Chanfrau is) 
a very charming ‘‘Arrah Meelish.”” Miss Orton | 
is a very good representative of *‘Fanny Power,’ 
and Miss Mary Cary makes a fresh and enter- 
taining character-bit of “Katy Walsh.’’ Mr. 
Grittitns is a capital representative of the “O’Gra- | 
dy,’ and Mr. Vandenhoff as the “McCoul,’’ Mr. | 
Daly as the “Secretary,” and Mr. Fiske as ‘‘ Win- 
terbottom,” were likewise good, the latter creat- 
ing shouts of laughter by his quiet yet thoroughly 
amusing acting. In the lesser parts Mr. Clair 
and Mr. Connor were quite good. Some of the 
scenery is by Mr. Heister, and some by Mr. Wil- 
liam Voegtlin of Niblo’s Garden, New York. 
he incidental music, supphed by Mr. Koppitz 
and his superb orchestra, was made quite a fea- 
ture. 


| 
i 





| 


“THE BOSTON.” 
Mr. Fechter’s superb acting is being seen for | 
the last times at present, as his engagement closes 
this week. He has been giving several of his | 


best characters this week, ‘‘Hamlet,’ “Don Ca- ; 
sar,”’ ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” and ‘‘Ruy Blas,” supported 
of course by Miss Leclercq. This afternoon we- 
have “Ruy Bias,’ and thisevening Miss Leclercq 
appears as “Madame Fontanges” in ‘‘Plot and Pas- 
sien,’’ which we advise all who can to see. 

On Wednesday evening and Thursday afternoon 
the theater was given upto Madame Marie See- 
bach, the celebrated German tragedienne, who 
personated Marguerite in “Faust,’ and ‘Mary 
Stuart.” Large audiences greeted the actress, and 
she speedily tound a high place in their favor. | 
She will take front rank among the best players 
of any nationality who have been seen upon the | 
Boston boards. Possessed of charms of person, 
and a rich, musical voice, she has also a wealth of 
dramatic power which her other gifts serve to en- 
hance. In all the varying phases of the charac- 
ters Madame Seebach was most exccllent. She | 
won many enthusiastic acknowledgments, includ- 
ing several calls before the curtain, and her suc- 
cess in every way seemed very pronounced. The | 
company supportj#g was a strong one, and -some 
ot its members gfe exceptionally good. It is very 
much to be regfetted that this talented artiste is 
not enabled to give us a greater number of repre- 
sentations before she leaves our shores. 

MR. MACKAYE AND DRAMATIC EXPRESSION. 

Mr. Mackaye repeated his instructive and en- | 
tertuining lecture on the system of Delsarte to a 
large audience in Tremont Tempie on Wednesday 
evening. He touched in a very interesting man- 
per upon the elements of the science of physiog- 
nomy. The human face is divided into three 
zones—the forehead, including the eyes, repre- 
senting aod indicating the intellectual character- | 
istics; the nose, indicating the moral nature; | 
and the mouth and chin, the vital or sensual traits. | 
Character, in either of these three departments, 
is indicated by form, size and proportion to the 
others. Mr. Mackaye sketched upon the black- 
board the outlines of a number of faces to illus- 
trate the differences. The significance of straight, 
convex and concise features in the several zones 
was also pointed out, and a profile was drawn 
showing the three natures of man blended in each 
feature, adding greatly to a comprehension of the 
principles laid down. Mr. Mackaye concluded 
with illustrations of the changes possible to the 
face in representing the various emotions, gave 
one or two recitations with fine effect, and 
bri: fly alluded to the opportunity given the pub- 
lie to improve the character of the styge and 
make it the supplement of the pulpit. 

IN GENERAL. 

The managers of the theaters in New York have 
presented a memorial to the Legislature, asking 
for the abolition of a certain special tax, which is 
exclusively levied on dramatic performances, with 
a view to benefit the Reformatory for Juvenile 
Delinquents. The managers represent that the 
singling out of their particular business, to bear 
the burden of this tax, casts a reproach upon their 
pursuits; that, in fact, this invidious legislation 
implies that the theaters ought especially to pay 
for the support of a reformatory for youthful de- 
linqnents on the ground that dramatic perform- 
ances promote vice and crime among the youthful 
population. 

‘Grace Greenwood” writes of seeing Charles 
Fechter, twenty years ago, in Paris, as follows: 
I saw the fiery and treaky Frenchman in ‘‘Black 
and White,” and in “Don Cwsar de Bazan,” the first 
plays in which I was able to make a comparison 
between his present acting and that of nearly 





twenty years ago, when I saw him in Paris, in! 


the “ame Aux Camelias,” playing Armand to 
the Marguerite of Madam Doche. I had seen 
him since that time in “Hamlet,’’ but could not 
recognize him as the impassioned, melo dramatic 
actor of the Varieties. [now saw in his acting 
the same peculiar, magnetic, electrical quality of 
the fused passion and tenderness, the sane mar- 
vellous mingling of fire and tears; but he does not 
look the loveras he did then. He lacks, atter all, 


| tain is where they have drawn their freedom, and 
| think their names are enrolled on the right church- 


‘the Tip-Top House was of immense thickness. 


choking visibly. I looked at Miss Cushman, and, 
bless her womanly heart! she was actually sob- 
bing. Then I knew Lmight let go—cry,and take 
the comfort of it, and [ did. That was great act- 
ing, and that was a wonderful play, brilliant and 
sad, pathetic and terrible, as Parisian life itself. 


About-Town Notes, 
THE PAKKER FRATERNITY. 

On Friday evening of last week this society 
celebrated its thirteenth anniversary. The num- 
ber that met was small compared with many oth- 
er societies in the city, but if all the men and wo- 
men who are one with this people in free thought 
and free religious belief, and all that are to-day liv- 
ing in the great and beautiful faith of Theodore 
Parker, had been present the rooms would have 
widened into acres to nave held the vast company. 
The church of which this little Fraternity is the 
offshoot is mighty, and is spreading wider and 
wider through the land. No cathedral walls, 


however vast in magnitnde, could begin to seat 
its members. Its believers are in every church - 
in Boston, and its faith is affecting every church 
creed to-day. Many are ignorant that this foun- 





book; and many more will never know who has 
been their great spiritual teacher on earth till they 
clasp the hand of ‘'heodore Parker on other shores. 
No great congregation of members had gathered 
that evening, because they were scattered at 
work in retorms, in education, and in helping hu- 
manity everywhere. From first to last this was 
the lesson that noble man preached and practised 
before his people. How faithfully they have fol- 
lowed his teaching, every struggle society has 
had for justice and freedom since will tell. No 
warfare, but this people has led the van; and no 
halting, no laying down the weapons, till the last 
battle has been fought and the victory won. The 
Fraternity course of lectures, that mighty school 
of culture and advancement for Boston, is one of 
the many pulpits of this people. Its members 
pumber thousands every winter, and converts to 
intelligence and truth are won by hundreds. 
Unlike churches with impassable creeds, this 
church holds none by compulsion; but teaches 
its children to find work to do—it not at home, 
abroad. Such a society cannot be judged by num- 
bers on its church-books, or style of editice in 
which it worships, or money in its treasury. 
But “by their works ye shall know them.” The 
company present that evening was thoughtful, 
earnest and kind. No stranger appeared among 
them but was met with welcome hand, and all 
were united in the strong, loving arms of Theo- 
dore Parker, which are always around them. 
Such influence was inspiring to this one stranger 
that sat with them; and it must have been a 
good occasion to all. The speakers reviewed 
the history of the society at some length, most 
tenderly remembering those that have passed 
away, and spok» with faith and hope of the fu- 
ture work ol theirchurch. Oneof the members 
presented the association with a bust of Wendell 
Phillips, executed by Milmore in exquisite style, 
and a most perfect likeness. It was given with 
remarks worthy of this great champion of free 
thought, and amid much applause was raised to 
the bracket on the wall. With pleasant music, 
dancing, and much cheerful taiking, the evening 
was spent. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON IN WINTER. 

Prof. J. H. Huntington, the Mount Washington 
meteorologist who lectured in this city, recently, 
upon the winter peculiarities of that mountain re- 
sort, said the ascent in summer, over the rail- 
way or on foot, was easy in comparison with that 
in winter over the trestle-work, thirty feet high, 
covered with snow, frost and ice. In the higher 
altitudes snow-shoes are a great aid, as the sur- 
face hardens as the visitor proceeds. But the de- 
scent in winter is positively dangerous, and great 
care is necessary. The Lizzie Bourne monument, 
in summer a mere pile of stones, presents in win- 
ter an appearance surpassing the work of any ar- 
tist. At the summit the frost-work gathers in 
masses at once large and beautitul. The chains 
which hold down the house were covered till they 
were three feet in diameter, and the north wall of 


Looking eastward, the rarefied air on a pleasant 
day enables one to view the broad Atlantic, sev- 
enty, eighty and ninety miles away, with the na- 
ked eye, and with a telescope to discern the rig of 
vessels sailing along the coast. The lakes of 
Maine, the Carter range of forest-clad hills, and 
the level country in the distance, Contrasted with 
the bright sunlight on the sea far beyond, present 
a scene which for vastness is hardly comprelien- 
sible. A look down Tuckerman ravine, near at 
hand, is grand indeed. The thousand streams, so 
wonderful to look upon in summer, are fixed with 
ice and appeared like one vast frozen cataract. 
Prof. Huntington detailed the wonderful views 
presented in different directions from the summit, 
and illustrated his remarks by thirty-six large 
photographic views. 
THORWALDSEN AND RHODE ISLAND. 

Prof. Sinding, a Scandinavian scholar, is now 
in Boston, getting subscriptions tu his illustrated 
book about the seulptor Thorwaldsen, whose | 
name was spelt by Byron “Tovaltzen.” He made 
a statue of the poet, after his death, which was 
sent to London in 1835; no place could be found 
for it, for the Anglican clergy would not allow it 
to be put in any place over which they had con- 
trol; at last, in 1845, Trinity College, where By- 
ron had been educated, offered to receive it. It 
was then difficult to discover the statue, but with 
some trouble it was found in the vaults of the 
London custom house, and was taken to the libra- 
ry of the college. On Thorwaldsen’s return to 
Copenhagen in 1838, he foand a letter awaiting 
him from the secretary of the Rhode Island Hie- 
torical Society, informing him that the society 
had made him an honorary member, as the un- 
doubted representative of the first American of 
European parentage. Recent researches in Amer- 
ican antiquities had proved that a certain Thor- 
finne Karisefne had landed in 1007 at Rhode Isl- 
and, and had passed the winter at Mount Hope, 
where, in the following spring, his wife Gudrid 
gave birth toa son named Snorro. According to 
| genealogists this Snorro was one of the ancestors 
of Thorwaldsen. ‘‘These scholars are wonderful 


out them how could we tell whence we come or 
whither we go?” 
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Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


. ton, son of Michael Dalton, 43 yrs. 9 mos. | 


fellows,’’ aaid the artist, laughing heartily; ‘‘ with- 





Numerous interesting facts concerning “cram- 
ming’’ in the public schools were brought out at 
the school committee’s hearing, the other day, on 
the question of g:vigg the boys in the Latin school 
threé Saturdays a monthas holidays. The teach- 
ers testified tl:at the boy’s tasks compelled from 
2 1-2 to 3 houre study daily out of school, beside 
the 6 or 7 hours in school: It was contended 
that this discipsine was no more severe than that 
of the hest schvols of Europe, but President Cvol- 
idge of the Senate denounced it, and declared 
that it was time to form an eight-hours party for 
the boys rather than the mechanics. Much testi- 
mony showing the bad effects of cramming was 
introduced, and Curtis Guild characterized the 
Latin school as a dyspepsia factory, while expe- 
rienced teachers declared that the boys would 
learn more in studying 5 days a week than 5 1-2. 
Dio Lewis thought 10 hours’ study a day not in- 
jurious, with proper attention io sleep, air and diet, 
but went in forthe Saturday holidays. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

All the Howes in the country are to have a 
social gathering at Harmony grove, South Fram- 
ingham, propably on the first Thursday in June. 
Col. Frank E. Howe of New York is chairman of 
the committee of arrangements. 

The spring term of the Monson academy began 
with a gocd nunber of students, including sever- 
al Japanese from their native country, to take the 
places of their countrymen. who were graduated 
at the close of last term. One of the latter went 
as secretary to a Japanese prince, on his tour of 
the Muropean courts. 

John Lewis, who died in. the town of Everett 
on the 28th, aged nearly ninety-two, was the last 
survivor of the firat Franklin medal scholars. 

MAINE. 

The town of Wiuthrop, Maine, being now one 
hundred years old, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
for whose father the town was named, has been 
asked to deliver the oration at the centennial czle- 
bration. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

A plot of several prisoners to escape from the 
State prison recently, culminated in a failure. 
Morphine was infused into the cold tea brought 
in with lunch, but the quantity was so great that 
it was immediately thrown off the watchman’s 
stomach and the conspiracy was thwarted. Con- 
fession has been made by one of the parties, that 
the watchman was to be stupefied and killed, if 
necessary, and then all the plotters were to be let 
out and to scaie the wall. A prisoner sometimes 
einployed in the dispensary secured the morphine. 
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BIRTHS. 


“In Chelsea, 5th inst., a daughter to Henry S. and Liz- 
zie W. Newhall. 




















SOS ‘DEATHS, 





the Swedish by Miss Setma Bore and Miss MaRig 
A. Browy. 
(GF Dedicated by permission to Mlle. Christina Nils- 
son. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1. 
OVER THE OCEAN}; 
Or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 
By Curtis GoiLp, Editor of the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin, Boston. 1 vol. Crown8yvo. $82.50. 
INSANITY IN WOMEN. 
Causation and Treatmeat of Reflex Insanity in Women. 
By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D. l6mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE MODEL PRAYER. 
A Course of Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, By ReEv. 
GeorGe C. BaLpwin, D. D, author of ‘‘Representa- 
tive Men,” ‘Representative Women,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
THE DUEL BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 
With its Lesson to Civilization. Lecture by How. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Crown 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 


FULLER’S COMPLETE AND PERPETU= 
AL CALENDAR, 
Comprising a complete and comprevensive set of Cal- 
+ endar pages for every year from 1428 0. S. to 1900 N. 
S.; by the aid of which any person can at once make 
up a calendar for any of the years comprised within 
the above period, and ascertain with unerring accuracy 
the exact day of the week or month required in any 
year past, present or future. By Jolin E. Fuller, pro- 
prietor and author of ‘Fuller's Computing Telegraph,” 
Double Power Computer, ete. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cts. 
THE FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA’S 
SCHOOL; 
Showing how the German Boy thrashed the French 
Boy, and how the English Boy looked on. Paper 15 
cents. 
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Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New York City. 
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By Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz, author of ‘Gold and | 
Name,’’ “Birth and Education,’’ etc. Translated from | 

















Is superior in flavor and cheaper than any other in mar- 
ket. With a large variety ai of cai at 


FANCY GROCERIES, 
Which we shall sell at the lowest cash prices. 


JOHN C. FERNALD & CO, 


27 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Spring 
Ever O@ered in America. 


The assortment has just come to hand, and represents 
the Latest Triumphs in skill and invention of the most 
eminent modistes of 


BERLIN, BRUSSELS, LONDON, 


it And the other great European capitals whose produc- 











DOLL & RICHARDS, 
— DEALERS IN — 


FINE ARTS AND MIRRORS, 


from Ne. 28 Sammer street, to the store formerly 
occupied by De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 


No 145 Tremont Street. 
Apr. 8. 2t 


-PARLOR FURNITURE. 


URE. 


| tions are available. It embraces among many others 
the following entirely unique and original 


COSTUMES. 


Perichole, Ferrieres, 
Menbizeon, Boston, 
Preciosa, La Ferle, 
Bigela, Beugiva, 

Lienelle, Metalla, 
: Than which nothing more elegant and exquisite has 
been seen on this side of the ocean. 
— ALa0 — 
WHITE LAWN SUITS, Fluted Trimming Box 
plait and laid plait. From $4.00 to 830.00. 
WHITE LAWN SUITS. Fluted ruffling, Edged 
with black, green, buff, blue. 


BUFF LAWN SUITS. 
white. 


Same. Edged with 





PARLOR SUITS 


| Covered in English Haircloth, Plush Brocatell, Silk , 


mask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sefas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. | 

Our work is made from thorougr:ly kilndried stock by | 
experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsurpass- 
ed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, war- | 
ranted in every particular. Purchasers will find it 
greatly to their advantage to examine our large and su- 
— pamationge ae making their selections. 

e impor rect from the manufacturer 5S 
Laycock's best English Haircloth. — 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 
Factory IN East CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Apr. 8. 
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*VIVACITY” AND “EN- 
THUSIASM.” 


OVER THE OCEAN; 


Or Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 
By CURTIS GUILD, Editor of Commercial Bulletin, 
Boston. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
“Mr. Curtis Guild has given the public a book of trav- 





In this city, 2d inst., of pneumonia, William F. Dal- | 
In this city, 2d inst., of scarlet fever, Frank Edward, | 
younvest son of Joseph A. and Hattie J. Jackson, 1 yr. 
and 5 mos. 

In this city, 3d inst., Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
Asa Fillebrown. 


el such as they may search for elsewhere in vain. The 

vivacity of his style gives a freshness to themes that 

have been written upon to dullness by scores of others.” 

—Boston Post. ! 
The Boston Daily Journal says: 

“We do not recall a volume that contains so many 





In this city, 4th inst., William Bramhall, 73 yrs. 
In Cambridgeport, 30th ult., Mary N., wife of Alfred 
L. Barbour, 30 yrs. 3 mos. 9 dys. 
In Hyde Park, 31st ult., Mrs. Jane C., wife of Samuel 
Coverly, 70 yrs. 9 mos, 
In Worcester, lst inst., Sally Ann, widow of Levi 
Johnson, and daughter of the late Hon. David Wilder 
of Leominister, 6U. 

OBITUARY. 


Mr. JuLIAN B. McCr#a, acolored man, widely known 
in political cireles, died Thursday afternoon at his resi- 
dence, No. 42 Grove street, in this city, after a short ill- | 
nexs, at the age of 60 years. He was always ready to | 
assist in detending his race whenever there was an op- | 
portunity to do so, regardless of consequences. Being 
an active abolitionist of the “Old John Brown” stripe, 
whenever the flying fugitive, in slavery'’s lutter days, 
found his way to Boston, if he was fortunate enough to 
tind McCrea he was safe from the servile grasp of the 
slave-hunter. Twenty years ago, when the attention of 
the large majority of the colored people here was direct- 
ed tothe subject of common school rights for their chil- 
dren, although a single man, so great was his interest 
therein, that, in all the meetings holden for that pur- 
pose, he was present and occupied a seat with others, 
and kept up an interest until the last child ceased attend- 
ing a caste school. He was a constant attendant at the 
Sunday services of the Music Hall congregation, and po- 
litically kept a ‘‘top-eye open.”’ R. 


, BUSINESS NOTICES. __ 
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THINGS WHICH ARE SURE. 
‘Tis sure if in the beauteous Spring 
The husbandman prepares his soil, 
And sows his seed—the Fall may bring 
A rich reward for all his toil; 
If we endeavor to do right, 
In daily dealing with mankind, 
We shall be sure of peace at night, 
And sweet our rest from labor find; 
When boys may need a “Suit of Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
They're sure to find them at FENNo’s, 
Yorner of Beach and Washington street. 





I@n NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 








EMPLOoyYs THE Most EMINENT INSTRUCTORS IN THE 
Lanp! 

OrreRs UNRIVALLED ADVANTAGES FOR PURSUING 
THE STUDY OF Music. 


SITUATIONS PROCURED. 


FrereeEN DoLLArRs PER TERM THE HIGHEST CHARGE 
In ANY DEPARTMENT. 
ScuMMER TERM OPENS APRIL 24. 
Circulars containing full information mailed free on 
application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Apr. 8. 3t 


DX@™" BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
144 TREMONT STREET. 
ScuMMER TERM Beoins Monpay, APRIL 17, 


@@™ Only four pupils in a Class. 49 

Evening Classes in Organ, Piano, and Singing. Send 
for Circular, or apply to 

Apr.8. 2 JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


rg ECLECTIC COURSE OF LECTURES. 
The Boston Lyceum Bureau has the honor to announce 
a Course of Historical Lectures by Hon. WILLIAM Par- 
RoNS, ‘the most eloquent literary orator ever contribu- 
ted by the English to the American Lyceum.”’ These 
Lectures wil! be given in the Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 


tield street, at 12 M. 
MICHAEL ANGETA). ..... 5.00005. April 11 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.......April 14 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE......... April 18 
GEORGE STEPHENSON........... April 21 


hy Le GRO eettet Sr arOnr eau” April 25 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH............. April 28 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. May 2 
W.M. THACKERAY................ May 5 
*,* Tickets for the Course, Five Dollars—seate re- 
served; single tickets $1 each. For sale on and after 
Monday. April 3, at the Boston Lyceum Bureau, 36 
Bromiield street, from 10 A. M.to2 P.M. Elt Apr. 8. 





>9- MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 SUMMER Sr., CoR. OF ARCH.—Stc per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 


| graceful style will make Something to Do very popular 





from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
aud five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on che 





Sundav. week, Rev. Mr. Alger preached a fare- 





the charm of absolute freshness and impulse, the 
inetfable grace and youth. His finest effects, 
grand and startling, though many of them are, 
seem to me worked up, as compared with the 
adandon and clan of that time. Then, it must be 
contessed that he is, asa Yankee would say, a lit- 
tle hefty for the ideal lover. As | remember him 
in his youth, he was slender, light and nervous in 
his movement, with a pale, intense face; not a 
handsome, or an elegant, or graceful, person, ex- 
cept in moments of grand passion, but wondertul- 
ly natural and apparentiy unconscious. IL have 
bever seen him equal that first personation. | 
have never seen lim ao well supported as he was 
by Madam Doche, Ihave never seen any acting 
that moved, that overwhelmed, ine as theire did. 
The piay had already rua about as lang as the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, and still Paris 
crowded the theater, to indulge in the luxury ot 
grief, in concerted weeping and blowing of noses. 
The lachrymose symptoms early betrayed them- 
selves ail about us, and we, to whom the pathetic 
story of Marguerite Gautier was unknown, were 
for a time highly amused by the scene. Our par- 
ty, occupying a box, consisted of Miss Charlotte 
Cushman; Miss Harriet Hosmer, with her bril- 
liant career before her; her father, Dr. Hosmer, 
ot Watertown; Mr. Bayne, an English actor, well 
known in Boston; Miss Matilda Hays, the bril- 


liant English lady to whom Adelaide Proctor ded- | 


icated her volume of poems; Miss Emily Smith, 
daugliter of Dr. Southwood Smith, of London; 
Miss Virginia Vaugho, the author and translator, 


well discourse to his Music Hall congregation in 
| view of six months in Europe. Last Sunday E | 
| P. Whipple lectured to them on “ Martin Luther.”’ 
Other speakers to follow are Rev. John Weiss, | 
} 
' 


' 
i 
} 


Rev. E. E. Hale. D. A. Wasson, T. W. Higgin- 
son, George William Curtis, Rev. Dr. Hedge, 
Rev. Dr. Clarke, Rev. Robert Laird Collyer, Dr. 
Bushnell, and Rev. Samael Johnson, which may 
be termed ‘good preaching.” 

John Tappan, one of Boston's oldest and most 
honored merchants, died on Saturday week, aged 
S80) vears. He was ason ot Benjamin Tappan ot 
Northampton, and came to Boston as a clerk in | 
17¥4, and only tour years after was admitted to | 
partnership, becoming subsequently an importer | 
ot silks on State street. He was successful in | 
business and gave away thousands ot dollars for | 
various benevolent purposes. For forty years | 
he was treasurer or president of the American | 
Tract Society, and was also prominently identi- | 
fied with the American Board, and other charita- | 
‘ble and religious organizations. He was one of | 
the orig:nal members of the Union Congregation- | 
al church, of which Rev. Nehemiah Adams and | 
Rev. H. M. Parsons are pastors. Mr. Tappan | 
| was twice married—first to Sarah, daughter of 
Deacon Samuel Salisbury of Boston, and next to | 
Mrs. Hannah Edwards, daughter of Asahel Pom- | 
eroy of Northampton. | 

The Amherst alumni in Boston, at a recent | 
without the aid | 
of the feast, with- 

placed at 


_ dinner, made themselves me! 
| of wine, and, until the very 
out cigars. Two wine-glasses were 


deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. | 


; The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on | 


the first day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000, i 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1870. 2m Jan. 28. | 
SSE | 








H. A. BROWN & CO. | 
**NOTICE-----TO---- BUYERS ** } 


To stimulate trade, reduce surplus stock, and realize 
cash to prosecnte new enterprises already begun, for ad- 


! vanecing our ILLUSTRATED BOOh DEPARTMENT, 


and anew Subscription branch recently added to our 
business, we offer at RETALL selections from our Cata- 
logue and our whole stock of about three thousand va- 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
LANDSCAPE AND SCENERY, 
GALLERIES OF ENGRAVINGS, 

ELEGANT ART VOLUMES, 
BIBLES WITH PLATES, 
CHOICE GIFT BOOKS, 
JUVENILES, 


At our castomary liberal discount from our Catalogue 
rices, and allow an extra discount during 4pri/ only of | 
per cent. on purchases of $10, gan ote Ou pur- 
chases of $20, and 10 cent. on p of $50 and 
upward, without variation. 
Our New Catalogue is now ready free at rooms, or by 
post on receipt of stamp. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK ROOMS. 


144----Tremont Street----144 
Apr.$. (FACING BOSTON COMMON.) 2 





minor details of positive value and importance. It has 
a positive freshness, which is very attractive.” 
The Boston Traveller says: 

“The sketches are much admired for their common- 

sense, style, and accuracy of description.” 
The Boston Transcript says: 

“It will be read as an observing journalist’s life-like 
account of Sights and Scenes in quite an extended tour 
in foreign lands, giving freshness even.to old topics, 
with wide-awake enthusiasm and practical turn, that es- 
cape the tediousness of pr osy narrative.’’ 


G@7~ Sold by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISIIERS, 


BOSTON. 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New York City. 
Apr. 8. lt 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
I. LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


By Epwin P. Wuirrce. lvol. 16mo. 81.50. 

ConTenNtTs: Authors in their Relations to Life; Nov- 
els and Novelists—Charles Dickens; Wit and Humor; 
The Ludicrous Side of Life; Genius; Intellectual 
Health and Disease; Use and Misuse of Words; 
Wordsworth; Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and Ma- 
lignant Reform. : : 

This is a volume of rema.kable value and attractive 
Ness on subjects relating to Literature and Life. It dis- 
plays happily Mr. Whipple's genius as a critic and a 
literary artist, his large and sound observation, his com- 
prehensive and clear-cut thought, and his vigorous in- 
tellectual and moral health. 





ll. A WOMAN'S POEMS. 


‘vol. l6mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Some of the poems in this book have appeared in pe- 
riodicals and won no little attention by their subtle 
vein of thought, profound sentiment, and lyrical ex- 
pression. These, with several poems never before pub- 
lished, form a volume which will be recognized as a valu- 
able addition to American poetical literature. 


lil. SOMETHING TO DO. 


A New Nove. 1 vol. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. 
A Story of to-day, picturing characters, scenes, inci- 
dents, and accidents of the passing hour. Its rapid 
movement, interesting and varied conversations, and 





with readers of the best modern fiction. 


IV. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHaRLes ReapDk. Part First. Illustrated. 
per, 25 cents. 

This powerful and dramatic story promises to be 
Reade's masterpiece. Those characteristics which have 
given his previous novels so wide celebrity, render 4 
Terrible Temptation a story of most absorbing interest. 





Pa- 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 
Late TicKNorR & FIELDs, and Fie_ps, Oscoop & Co 


Sent postpaid on re- 





Apr. 8. lt 
TO MLLE. CHRISTINE 
NILSSON. 

DEDICATEp BY PERMISSION. 

Mad. Schwartz's Bey Nevel. 

GUILT AND INNOCENCE. 

By MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. Translated 


from-the Swedish by Miss SELMA BorG and Miss 
Mariz A. Brown. 8 vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 





“Madame Schwartz is a writer of much greater liter 
ary merit than Miss Muhlbach, whose works have been 
so widely circulated in this country, and her produc- 
tions cannot fail to meet with at least equal success.’'— 
New York Atias. 





SCHWARTZ'S NOVELS. 

The popular novels of the great Swedixh authoress, 
MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. Translated by 
Miss SELMA Borg and Mis= Margig A. Brown. Per 
vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $11 

1. Geld and Name. Now ready. 

2. Birth and Education. Now ready. ~ 

3. Guilt and Innocence. Now ready 


4. The Wife efa Vain Man. (Io Press) 





SH Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 


Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New York City. 
Apr. &. lit 


“SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 


—axyD— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





April Sth. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED OUR NEW 


CANTON MATTINGS, 


Of all the Leading Brands. 

“B. F. W. EXTRA EAGLE,” 
VERY FINE ANDHEAVY. 
“EXTRA LINTAN,” 
(Choice Fowtoeng.) 

— AL80 — 
“IMPERIAL CROWN,” 

In Fancy Plaids, 


The above are New and Fresh, and are worthy the at- 
tention of those desiriug a Choice Article. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


164 Washington St,, 





axe BOSTON. 
og ae 
MISSISQUO! RAILROAD CO. 
OF VERMONT 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 PER CENT. BONDS, 


DUE IN 1891. 


Interest Payable January and July, at Globe Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 


Gaaranteed by Vt. Central and Vt. and 
Canada R. R. Companies. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


No. 13 Congress St. 


Apr. 8, 2t 





RETAIL CLOTHING DE- 
PARTMENT. 


PRICE LIST OF 
Spring Overcoats. 


Let 376. 








Oversacks of American all wool light 
Cheviot coating 


Let 1316. Oversacks of American fine black and 
white worsted mixed coating 
Oversacks of American medium 


Let 1323. 
. weight dark mixed Cheviot coating$18 
Let 1431. Oversacks of Scotch Oxford mixed 
twilled coating...............0..05. $20 
Oversacks of Carr's West of England 
light drab and Spring twills........ $25 
Oversacks of German fine invisible 
green crepe coating...............55 $25 


Oversacks of fine English drab Mel- 


Let 1416. 
Let 1384. 
Let 1358. 


Let 1403. Oversacks of West of England drab 


blue Melton—the finest imported. ..$30 


Oversacks of different shades of light 
Let 1374.! drab German cloths—very fine and 
Let 1386. § nicely made.......... ees patexeusy uae $30 


FIXED PRICES. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington St. 


Let 13 ) 


lt 
sda aes 


“COUNTY BONDS. 


BONDS OF 


BOURBON COUNTY, KANSAS, 


7 PER CENT. DUE 1900. 








Interest Payable in July and January, 

At National Exchange Bank, City of New York. 
Resources of Bourbon County. | 

ss ++. $4,433,473.00! 





Assessed Valuc, 1870.. 
Total Debt......... ..- a .. 372,270.00 | 
Pepulation by Census ef 1870........13,091 


These statistics are official. 
These Bonds were issued by virtue of a vote of the 
people of the County, and are recommended to invest- 
ors as affording an entirely safe and reliable security, 
and at prices that will pay high rates of interest on the | 


investment. , : | 


FOR SALE BY 


J. P. FARLEY, 


20 Devonshire street, | 


Meh. 4. BOSTON. 6t 


| 


‘ 
} 
| 
‘ 





REAL ESTATE. 


8. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 
Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Broimtield St., Boston. 











Jaa. 21. 144 Trement street, Besten. 





Mar. 4. f 


burgh, Pa., 


WHITE PIQUE SUITS. Embroidered in white, 
black and brown. 

BUFF LINEN SUITS. Same. 

BUFF LINEN SUITS, Laid Plaits. Edged with 
brown and buff lace. From $1.00 to $30.00 

BREAKFAST JACKETS, Immense line. All 
colors. Embroidered. French and Berlin manu- 
facture. 

LADIES’ MORNING WRAPPERS, 

Prints, French Cambrics, Flannels and Cashmere. 


MORNING ROBES, In blue and other colors. 


Embroidered in front with medallions of gold and | Polonaise Brilliantu. Op. 72..................04. 


silk. With and without cape and postilion. 
BERLIN KNIT JACKETS. 
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Garmen ts By Messrs. George Heister and 


In | Overture. Tannhauser, (by request) 


In all colors. | Song. E’dunque ver Scena ed aria 


Brighter and better than any we have ever seen. | 


With regular coat collar and lappel®* Fringed. 
Very natty. A large variety. 


REVERSIBLE SHAWL PALLIUM. An 
English garment. Very striking, In Roman 
Stripes. With hood and tassels. Nice and cheap. 

SERGESUITS. Extensive variety. 

JAPANESE SILK SUITS. 


— ALSO — 


Very handsome. 


A Magnificent Assortment 


—or— 


CHILDREN'S SUITS, 


In LINEN and WHITE PIQUE, RED, BLACK and 
WHITE. 

It is impossible to specify in detail all the new ideas 
set forth in this collection, which surpasses 
IN MAGNITUDE, ELEGANCE, VARIETY & STYLE, 
Any importation of Garments and Suits ever exhibited 
in any American city, and justifies an unwonted and 
extraordinary enthusiasm in its description. 


APPROPRIATE IN MATERIAL, 
RICH IN COLOR, 
NOVEL IN DECORATION, 
UNPRECEDENTED IN STYLE. 


These Costumes will be found desirable and servicea- 


ble by ladies in every condition in life, and are present- | 


ed 


At Low 
Immediate Inspection of this 


SUPERB DISPLAY 


Is essential to those who would secure rare novelties. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
Apr. 8. lt 


Prices. 








WALTHAM 


WATCHES. 


Every Variety of Size and Quality, in 


GOLD AND SILVER CASES. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 
Waltham Company 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 


AMERICAN WATCH 


In the Market. 
We offer them at 


Wholesale and Retail, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


331 Washington St., 


4t Cer. West Street. 





CARPETS! CARPETS! 
Tavestrv Carvets, 


AT $1.00, $1.00, $1.00 PER YARD. 
ALL-WOOL CARPETS, STRAW MAT- 


TINGS AND OIL-CLOTHS 





AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


BEST ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


IN NEW DESIGNS. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


66 Hanover Street, 
Apr 8. 2t UNpeR THE AMERICAN Hovag. 
PARLOR-BEDS. 


CROSBY'S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 

At Wholesale or Ketail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washiugtou Street, corner of Dix Place. 
Mch. 2. ly 





) *—1870.—USE THE “ VEGETABLE 
1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” The old stand- 
ard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption. ‘‘ Nothin 
better.’ CuTLeR Bros. & Cu., Boston. Et N 


GENTS, READ THIS! We wit Pay 
AGENTS A aeeeny or = a Pagar 4 and ex- 
, orallow a commission, sell our new 

oe eenderte suventione. Address M. WAGNER & 

CO., Marshall, Mich. R6m Feb. 18. 














T ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day } to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHU SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch" 


alike on peter nag oa ‘all: 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 














W. Voegtlin 
: r F. W. Mozart. 
‘loyd, Griffithss)Vandenhoff, Daly, Clai 
| Rand, Fiske, Connor, and C. A. Stedman, Mrs. Fs! 
| Chanfrau, Miss Josie Orton, Miss Mary Cary, and other 
characters by the Company. 

Doors open at 2 and 7.15; Overture at 2.90 and 7.45. 


«BOSTON THEATER, 


Mr. J. B. Bostic LESSEke AND MANAGER. 


| Mechanism by............ M 
Messrs. 


Last performances of the Distinguished Artists, 


MR. FECHTER, 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 


This (Saturday) afternoon, at 2}, Last Appearance of 
Mr. Fechter and Miss Carletta Leclercq, 
RUY BLAS. 


This (Saturday) Night—Miss LECLERCQ in her great 
specialty of ‘Madame Fontanges,”’ { 


| PLOT AND PASSION, 


and her last appearance. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Mr. Aw. P. PHCK’S 


ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 
THEODORE THOMAS 
: AND HIS 
Unrivalled Orchestra. 
MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
MISS ANNIE CARY, 
MISS ANNA MEHLIG, and 
MR. E. PERABO. 








12. 








Programme. 
waka eie aes Wagner 
Allegretto. 8th Symphony.................. Beethoven 
| Seeg.: “Or in walk Onda oo. kiya he cevaaees Donizetti 
MISS ANNIE CARY. 
q Weber 
(lastrumentation by Liszt.) 

MISS ANNA MEHLIG AND ORCHESTRA. 


... Ant Reubenstein 
Miss CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Schorzo. Mipsummer Night's Dream 

| Wedding March Birr eres f prrrere Mendelssohn 

Overture. William Tell, (by request). ......... Rossint 

emmy, “Fae ae WOrteme sie ovis dc cavedhecdeccs Rossini 
Hiss ANNIE CARY. 

Waltz; . Wiener Freshen... 660.0065 ccc ceca cee Strauss 
Cappriccio. For four hands..... -.ee.... Mendelssohn 
Miss ANNA MEULIG aND NR. B. PERABO. 
Song. ‘Bel raggio lusingheir."" Semiramide.....Rossint 
MISS CLARA LOUISA KELLOGG. 

Mateth. - MEMO oo iis) Soo ie sk Srvc Liszt 


Admissiou One Dellar. 
Tickets, with reserved seats, One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents, can now be procured at the Office of the Hall. 
Doors open at 7; concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 
Apr. 8. It 





BOSTON MUSIC HALL 
THEODORE THOMAS 


AND HIS 
Unrivalled Orchestra, 
ASSISTED BY 
MISS ANNA MEHLIG, 
The Eminent Pianist, 


Will give ONE GRAND CONCERT ONLY on the AF- 
NOUN UF SATURDAY, April 15, at 2) o'clock, 


Programme, 
Symphony No. 4 in B... ...... Vi cecne sees Beethoven, 
1.—Adagio— Allegro vivace. 2.—Adagio. 3.— 
Scherzo. 4.—Allegro ma non troppo. 
Concerto: F minor, O92 28, 6.660 cccccasevsceve Chopin. 


Larghetto and Rondo. 
Miss ANNA MEHLIG AND ORCHESTRA. 


Einleftung. Loreley , (mew) ........... ..+-Max Bruch 
, PART II. 

Coperstare.. “Sane in v's icin dni cdec boner Weber, 

Quartette. “Kaiser Franz'l’’.... Baresi 


Theme and Variations. 
STRING ORCHFSTRA. 
Paraphrase de Concert. ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 


Liszt. 
Miss ANNA MEHLIG. 
Waltz. “Hochzeits Klaenge”...............06- Strauss 
March of Victory. (New) .....cccccsececsees Beinecke. 


This will positivily be the ouly Concert given by Mr. 
Thomas in Bostou this season, and last appearance of 
Miss Mehlig before her departure for Europe 


For sale at 
Apr. 8. 


Tickets with reserved seat, One Dollar. 
the office of the Hall, 2t 





GREENOUGH’S 


STATUE OF “GRIEF,” 


Exhibited by the Sculptor for the benefit of the 
MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARIES, 
At the Picture Gallery of 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 Tremont Street, 


For ashort time only. Tickets 25 cents; five for $1. 
Apr. 1. tf 








“NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1968, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued ny this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four diff-rent ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will sutlice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
_ $20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ww. W. Morvanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

WaLrer C. Waricur, Actuary. Jan. 1. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furni<h for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
apecial messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREFNHOUSE, 


No, 679 Washington: st., 
Jan.7. Between Common and Warrenton. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


3m 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Po tice Notice.—| Ex- 
tracts from the Statutes of 17—Chapter 130.} 
Sect. 1. Every owner or keeper of a dog shall annual- 

ly, on or before the thirtieth day of April, cause it to be 

stered. numbered, described and licensed for one 
year from the first day of the ensuing May, and shall 
cause it to wear around its neck a collar, distinctly 
marked with its owner's name and its registered num- 
ber, and shall pay for such license fora male dog two 
doliars, and for a female dog five dollars 
Owners and keepers of a in this city are reminded: 
that said dogs must be num and registered in the 
records of the Police nt 


Daring the Present Month. 
sondeteta teas ints tah te pone oo 
— ade siE% WE. H. SAVAGE, 





Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
Chicago, lll.,or St. Louis,Mo. Ely 510 


dogs rexide. 
‘tice Chief of Police, } Chief of Police 
Boston, April 4, 1871. 
Apr. 8. at 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tue PuiLosopHer’s Stone.—The eccentric, 
but brilliant, John Randolph once rose suddenly 
up in his seatin the House of Representatives and 
screamed out at the top of his shrill voice: ‘“‘Mr. 
Speaker! Mr. Speaker! I have discovered the 
philosopher’s stone. It is—Pay as you go!” 
John Randolph dropped many rich gems from 
his mouth, but never a richer one than that. 
‘‘Pay as you go,” and you need not dodge sheriffs 
and constables. “Pay as you go,’ and you can 
walk the streets with an erect back and a manly 
front, and have no fear of those you meet. You 
can look any man in the eye without flinching. 
You won’t have to cross the street to avoid a dun, 
or look intently in a shop window in order not to 
see acreditor. ‘‘Pay as you go,” and you can 
snap vour finger at the world, and when you laugh 
it will be a hearty, honest one, and not like the 
laugh of the poor debtor, who looks around as 
though he was in doubt whether the laugh was 
not the property of his creditors, and not included 
in articles “exempted from attachment.” ‘Pay 
as you go,” and you will meet smiling faces at 
home—happy, cherry-cheeked, smiling children-— 
acontented wife—a cheerful hearth-stone. John 
Randolph was right. Itis the philosopher’s stone. 





Fun.—A big sail catches the wind. 

Little and often soon fills the pouch. 

Bigger the pouch tighter the string. 

A Boston trader called at a house in Maine, 
some time ago, to buy cheeee, but when he came 
to look at the lot he concluded he would not take 
it, it was so full of skippers. Ashe was going off 
the farmer said to him: ‘Look here, mister, how 
can I get my cheese to Boston the cheapest?’ 
The trader took another look at the cheese, and, 
seeing more and more evidence of its being alive, 
replied: ‘Well, tet it be for a day or two longer, 
and I guess you can drive it down!” 

One stormy, blustering night, a verdant cou- 
ple presented themselves at the residence of a 
certain Norfolk clergyman, requesting to be mar- 
ried. After the ceremony was performed, the 
happy groom, pocket-book in hand, asked: ‘Wall, 
squire, what’s to pay?’’ The astonished and ex- 
pectant reverend modestly replied that he never 
named his price for any such service, Dut accepted 
whatever any one was pleased to givehim. The 
money was returned to the capacious pocket 
with agrinanda bow. ‘Wall, l’m obleeged to 
ye, I declare; I’lfdoas much for you some time.” 
“Yes,” chimed in the blushing bride, with an as- 
tonishing courtesy, “much obliged to ye, as fur 
as I’m consarned. If it a hadn't a-stormed we 
should have gone to Vedham!” 


Tue Honor or a True Sorpier.—The late 
Sir Charles Napier was taken prisoner at the bat- 
tle of Corunna, struck down severely wounded 
within the enemy’s position, when the 50th was 
recalled after their daring charge, led by Napier 
and Stanhope, his brother major, which so excit- 
ed the admiration of Sir John Moore that with 
almost his last words he exclaimed: ‘‘Well done, 
my majors!’ When Napier had in a measure 
recovered from his wounds, some of the good 
folk of the town went to him, the only British of- 
ficer I believe that had been captured, urging him 
to accompany them, as they had prepared means 
for his escape and embarkation for England. He 
told them that he could not possibly avail himself 
of their kind offer. ‘‘Why so,’’ said one of them, 
‘you are not on parole?” ‘‘True,” Napier re- 
plied, “but the kind attention I have reccived, and 
tle evident confidence reposed in me by Marshal 
Suult, I feel to be even, if possible, more binding 
than any parole.’’ I will add that, shortly after 
this honorable conduct of Napier, the Marshal told 
him that he would give him leave to return to his 
country on condition of his undertaking to induce 
the authorities to send to France in exchange for 
himself any officer of his own rank then on parole 
in England; but as the Emperor might not ap- 
prove of this, he required further of Napier that 
he would give bis word that, if he should hear 
from him in the course of three months to that 
effect, he would surrender himself to him, the 
Marshal, be he where he might, either in Russia 
or elsewhere. The assigned period having ex- 
pired, Napier’s exchange was effected. 


Tur New INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGE.—There 
is considerable interest felt in fashionable circles 
at the engagement just announced between Mrs. 
Ives, Mr. Motley’s daughter, and Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, queen’s counsel, ember of Parliament, 
and tamed as a leading writer on international 
law, who, during the American civil war and the 
subsequent “Alabama” discussions, wrote letters 
inthe Zimes under the signature of ‘Iistoricus.” 
Mrs. Ives is a very intellectual and handsome 
young widow, and she did the honors of Mr. 
Motl+y’s embassy, both at Vienna and in London, 
more than any other member of her father’s 
household—very gracefully, too. Mr. Harcourt 
is a tall, fine looking and florid gentleman, to 
whom is generally ascribed a high sense of his 
own position and powers. He is not very popular, 
and many legends are related of him. One is 
that on one occasion, when he was arguing a 
case before the Lord Chancellor, his manner 
struck the latter as so arrogant that he interrupt- 
ed him with this remark: ‘Mr. Harcourt, your 
manner toward this court would be offensive in 
God Almighty to a black beetle.” However, 
this story has been told of other barristers. Mr. 
Harcourt ie a gentleman of unquestionable learn- 
ing, of true good-nature, and also of wealth. 
He is sincere in his desire to have America paid 
for the devastations by the ‘ Alabama,” and the 
present engagement with Mrs. Ives is an addi- 
tional proof of his anxiety that there should be a 
closer alliance between (to use a novel expres- 
sion) the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 


Let WomeEN HAVE THE Hianest Enucation 
THEY wiLL, — With all the self-glorification of 
Massachusetts, there stands this fact to shame 
her! Every Massachusetts girl whose demand 
for knowledge expands beyond a certain point is 
obliged to leave her own State, to go beyond the 
borders even of New England, and find in New 
York, or Ohio, or Illinois, the advantages denied 
her athome. She may be a Margaret Fuller in 
talent; she may be the descendant of halt-a-dozen 


colonial governors, and t.@ daughter of a mil- | 


honaire—it cannot help her! It she needs colie- 
giate training, she must pack her trunk for 
Poughkeepsie, or for Oberlin, or for that home of 
distressed womanhood called Ann Arbor. The 
Treasurer of Harvard University reports an in- 
come of $416,741.61, and exhibits total receipts, 
during the past year, of $789,659.08. Much of 
this income came directly, first or last, from the 
generosity of women, aud a great deal more came 
indirectly from their toils. Here are Boston girls 
who have lived close to Cambridge all their lives 
—it is only crossing a river—they could visit the 
colleges, louk at the new halls, ‘admire the key- 
hole’s contour graud,’’ as Lowell writes of the 
excluded trustees of Albany Observatory; but 
never could they have any key to walk in. ‘To 
be sure, if they were very daring indeed, they 
might, with the connivance of some protessor, 
slip into @ stray lecture in the mathematical 
course; or in the “University Course” they 
might attend lectures treely, since, otherwise, 
there would be often no audience but the janitor. 
But till they had lett the Hudson between them 
and the home of the Puritans, they could be no- 
where permitted, honestly, to eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. It is a hard penalty for 
the sins of our first mother that our Alma Mater 
should so resolutely refuse to bearany daughters! 
—T. W. Higginson. 


Tue WALTER FaMmiLy or THE Lonvon Times. 
There is much that is curious in the history of 
the Walter tamily since its founder, old John 


Walter, a printer, who began work at the case | 


just as Fravklion was leaving off, set up his little 
**logographic’’ press in 1785, three years betore 
he bestowed the name of the Zunes on his then 
insignificant sheet. Twenty years atterward, 
when be quarreled with Dundas and lost the gov- 


ernment printing thereby, his paper circuiated | 
scarcely more than 1000 copies; but, just betore | 


that, his son John, father of the present proprietor, 


had jowed him in business, and they were soon | 
able to snap their fingers at the lords ot the ad- | 
in 1814, when old Walter was dead and | 
his son reigned in his stead, the [umes came out | 


muiralty. 


from a steam press, the tirst ever used tor news- 
paper work. It then bad a circulation of o000, 


and twenty years later, when it insulted O'Con- | 


nell and changed front repeatedly on the reform 
bill, it printed but litde more than 10,000 copies. 
But trom 1815 till now it has been a great power 
in England, sometimes overshadowing every thing, 
as the Spectator says, and sometimes beaten and 


almost disgraced, a8 in its last assault upon Cob | 


deo. The present John Walter, tatber of the 
youth who was drowned the other day, was born 
in 1818 and went into the paper not long betore 
his tather’s death in 1547. He is the first Oxford 
graduate and the second member of parliament 
in the family, and was educated to the law as 
well as to journalism. He has seen his journal 


grow to a circulation three or four times as great | 


as when he received it from his father, and he is 
likely to hand it over to his surviving son in no 
way diminished. The Walters have fixed ideas 
on this matter of hereditary transmission, and a 
late lawsuit about the Lvening Mail made public 
a fact, very well knuwn before, that the founder’s 
determination to make the ‘‘dictatorship” of the 
paper hereditary in his family has been religious- 
ly obeyed—so religiously that the courts were 
obliged to give effect to an order which upset cus- 
towary rights of eighty years’ standing. 


Francis Bret Harte.—Mr. Harte was born 
in Albany, in 1837. He lost his father (a professor 
in the Albany female seminary) when he was a 
mere child, and after receiving an ordinary school 
education he obtained employment as a clerk in 
New York. At the age of 17 he went to Califor- 
pia to seek his fortune, and, after losing what lit- 
tle money he possessed in San Francisco, traveled 
on foot to the Sonora mines and opened a school, 
He did not succeed in this, and was equally un- 
lucky at placer mining, which he tried next. Af. 
ter various adventures he became a compositor in 
a newspaper office at Eureka. Here he used to 
surreptitiously contribute to the paper, transfer- 
ring his essays from his mind to his composing- 
stick without the intervention of pen and ink and 
crediting them to ‘‘exchanges.” They attracted 
notice from the first, but it was some time before 
the authorship was discovered. He retused a sit- 
uation in the editorial room, wishing first to nas- 
-ter the mechanical part of the business; but he 
once took charge of the paper for six weeks, dur- 
ing his employer’s absence, composing his edi- 
torials mentally, and setting them up at once in 
type. Having narrowly escaped mobbing, because 
he denounced an indiscriminate massacre of In- 
dians by the whites, he returned to San Francisco 
and became a compvsitor in the office of the Gol- 
den Era until his literary abilities were discov- 
ered and he was promoted to the editorial depart- 
ment. He held positions successively in the Uni- 
ted States surveyor-general’s office, the United 
States marshal’s office, and the branch mint, and 
was concerned in the management of the Califor- 
nian,a weekly paper started by Charles H. Webb. 
It was with the foundation, however, of the Over- 
land Monthly, in July, 1868, that his real celebri'y 
began. He has been the editor of this racy aid 
excellent magazine from the outset and written 
for it his best poems, and those characteristic pic- 
tures of California lifé which have been so keenly 
appreciated on both sides of the continent. He 
has recently refused a professorship of literature 
in the university of California. 


How “Uncie Tom’s Casin” was WRITTEN.— 


thought and composition of authors one has hap- 
pened to know, as if an author’s friends were com- 
monly invited to observe the growth of works he 
was by-and-bye to launch from the press. It is not 
customary for the doors of the writer’s workshop 
to be thrown open, and for this reason it is all the 
more interesting to notice, when it is possible, 
how an essay, a history, a novel or a poem is con- 
ceived, grows up, and is corrected for publication. 
One would like very much to be informed how 
Shakspeare put together the scenes of Hamlet or 
Macbeth, whether the subtile thought accumulated 
easily on the page before him, or whether he strug- 
gled for it with anxiety and distrust. We know 
that Milton troubled himself very much about lit- 
tle matters of punctuation, and obliged the printer 
to take special note of his requirements, scolding 
him roundly when he neglected his instructions. 
We also know that Melancthon was in his library 
hard at work by two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing both in summer and winter, and that Sir Wil- 
liam Jones began his studies with the dawn. 

The most popular female writer of America, 
whose great novel struck a chord of universal 
sympathy throughout the civilized world, has 
habits of composition peculiarly her own, and un- 
like those belonging to any author of whom we 
have record. She croons, so to apeak, over her 
writings, and it makes very little difference to her 
whether there is a crowd of people about her or 
whether she is alone during the composition of her 
books. “Uncle Tom's Cabin” was wholly pre- 
pared for the press in a little wooden house in 
Maine, from week to week, while the story was 
coming out in a Washington newspaper. Most of 
it was written by the evening lamp, on a pine ta- 
ble, about which the children of the family were 
gathered together conning their various lessons 
tor the next day. Amid the busy hum of earnest 
voices, constantly asking questions of the mother, 
intent on her world-renowned task, Mrs. Stowe 
wove together those thrilling chapters which were 
destined to find readers in so many languages 
throughout the globe. No work of similar impor- 
tance, so far as we know, was ever written awid 
so much that seemed hostile to literary composition. 
—James T. Fields. 


Hovseuo_p Rectirrs — To Clean Paint.— 
Save the tea-leaves tor a few days, then steep 
them in a tin pail or pan tor balf an hour, strain 
through a sieve. and use the tea to wash all var 
nished paint. Whiting is unequaled for cleaning 
white paint. ‘Take a small quantity on a damp 
flannel, rub lightly over the surface, and you will 
be surprised at its effects. 

To Remove Tight Rings.—To remove tightly- 
fitting rings from a finger without pain, pass the 
end ot a portion of rather tine twine underneath 
the ring, and evenly encircle the finger from be- 
low upward (as whipmakers bind lashes on) with 
the remainder, as far as the center of the finger, 
then unwind the string from above downward by 
taking hold of the end passed under the ring, and 
it will be found that the ring will gradually pass 
along the twine toward the tip of the finger. 

To Clean Furniture.—Cold-drawn linseed oil, 
one quart; gin or spirits of wine, half a pint; vine- 
gar, half a pint; butter of antimony, two ounces; 
spirits of turpentine, half a pint. This mixture 
requires to be well shaken before it is used. A 
little of it is then to be poured upon a rubber, 
which must be well applied to the surface of the 
furniture. Several applications will be necessary 
fur new furniture, or for such as has previously 
been French polished or rubbed with beeswax. 

To Whiten Yellow Flannel —Flannel which has 
become yellow with use way be whitened by put- 
ting it for some time in a solution ot hard soap, to 
which strong ammonia has been added. The 
proportions are 1 1-2 pounds of hard curd soap, 
50 pounds of soft water, and two-thirds of a 
pound of strong ammonia. The same object may 
be obtained in a shorter time by placing the gar- 
ments for a quarter of an hour ip a weak solution 
of bisulphate of soda, to which a little hydrochloric 
acid has been added. 


Maria Di Camposetto.—(By Thomas W. 
Parsons.)— 

Mary mine of Campobello,— 

I call her a pleasant fellow: 

She is very earnest such is, 

As our Admiral called the Duchess :* 

Only he could rightivy weigh it, 

Only he with grace could say it 

To her Grace, who took it rightly— 

Lightly spoke, best answered brightly. 

Mary mine of Campvobello! 





Art thou not a right good fellow ? 

In all sorts of sky and weather 

We go trotting round together, 

O'er the meadows, lowland, highland, 
Every where about our island, 
Thorough woods and thorough bushes, 
(Thoreau’s woods), through brake and rushes; 
Scarce a house but we have called in, 
All the way from here to Walden, 
Wheresoever grows a Baldwin. 

For we mostly live on apples 

From the day when summer dapples 
The ripe fruit until the cherry 

Comes next year with many a berry— 
Straw berry, raspberry, thimble-berry — 
That’s the time when we make merry. 
Sometime comes a red banana, 

With great oranges from Anna, 
(tiaving her, I’ve all Havana!) 

Or a cocoanut, or yellow 

Pine-apple, tull rough, but mellow, 
All goes right to that fine fellow, 
Mary mine ot Campobello. 

Dear, my child! be thus forever; 
Grow no larger, no more clever; 

Be no wiser, no more witty, 





Keep at distance the great city, 

Rove with me the country over, 

Sip with me June’s honeyed clover, 
Innocency keep, and truth. 

‘Thou shalt have perpetual youth, 
And my heart from thine shall borrow 
Impossibility of sorrow 

(Save a casual dull day’s cloud 

Wen some friend lies in the shroud); 
But as long as brooklets run, 

Or the glad earth feels the sun, 
Through all sorts of sky and weather, 
We will walk the world together. 

It was on 


*Admiral Farragut. “The story is this. 


' the day preceding his departure from London, when 


Her Grace the Duchess cf Somerset was earnestly en- 
, treating him to dine with her, for the fourth time, on 
; the morrow, that, gratitied with her empressement of 

manner, he grasped her hand with both of his own and 
exclaimed, ‘But, my dear fellow, it is impossible!’ The 
) Duchess was delighted with the term of endearment, 
claims it asa legacy from Admiral Farragut, and n- 
lates it with the liveliest pleasure.’—OUur dmiral’s 
Fiag Abroad, by J. E. Montgomery. 


Sociat Distinctions —I named just now the 
; mame ot Abraham Lincoln. Were you aware 
| that the ‘‘Autocrat” prophesied ot him? He did. 


j It was given this social seer, in one of his in-, 


i spired moments, to say something like the follow- 
ing: ‘It has happened hitherto, so tar as my lim- 
ited knowledge goes, that the President of the 
United States has always been what might be 
called, in general terms, a gentieman. But what 
if at some future time the chvice of the people 
should fall on one on whom this ttle could not by 
| any stretch ot charity be conferred! This may 
happen; how soon the future only knows. Think 
ot the miserable man of coming political possibil- 
ities, the unpresentable boor, sucked into office 
by an eddy in public sentiment. Think of him, 
and of the concentrated gaze of good society fix- 





Questions are frequently asked as to the habits of 


ed upon the wretched object,” etc. Now the drawn. 


crisis here so pathetically described was, as you 
know, close at hand when these words were writ- 
ten. The hour and the man were almost here. 
James-Buchanan, who, according to all the Au- 
tocrat’s rules, was a gentleman, went out, and 
Abraham Lincoln, who could not have stood one 
of his tests, came in. He came immediately 
from a two-story house, originally from a log hat. 
He was unpresentable. He wasa boor. He sat 
with his legs crossed. His hands did not take 
kindly to French gloves. All good society could 
do at his advent was to turn its eyes away from 
the spectacle and sigh for the days of the “old 
public functionary.” But the new President 
happened to have his head and hands full of emi- 
nently serious matters, and I never heard that 
he was made as “wretched’’ by the sentence of 
this august tribunal as our author had anticipated. 
Hew t a gentleman; he was only the truest 
patriot Wd the whitest soul the world has seen 
for centuries. He was not a gentleman; but 
high and low, rich and poor, ran clamoring to him 
in the hour of mortal danger; and he led this na- 
tion, not haughtily, as the old-time leaders did, 
but humbly, as the new-time leacers must, 
through the valley of the shadow of death. He 
was not a gentleman. He never had the training 
of the schools; but he spoke those words at 
Gettysburg which one of the severest literary 
critics of the day pronounces the finest that ever 
fell from human lips, and he penned that last in- 
augural, which a world read in solemn silence, as 
if with a presentiment that it was his dying prayer. 
Those sentences were shaped on no academic 
model. Their inspiration was caught by inter- 
course with a circle of spirits more select than 
| academicians, and they have taken their place 
/ among the few utterances which will live while 
the world lives, whether there be conscious effort 
to preserve them or not, and stir and strengthen 
the divinity in man till the race is no more. Not 
a gentleman, but a martyr; one of those of whom 
the world and the glory of it are not thought 
worthy, and we seek his prototype in vain among 
the kings of men, becayse—because—where do 
we seek it? Did any of you, I wonder, read of 
his simple entry into the city of his enemies, wel- 
comed only by the blessings of those common 
people who heard of his coming so gladly; and 
then of the base hand that smote him on Good 
Friday night, without an awe-struck remem- 
brance of another martyr, whose death was found 
expedient that a whole nation might not perish? 
O my children, to whom it has been given to see 
with your young eyes this preétuinent example, 
why not choose, this night, whom you will serve: 
whether the mincing Mammon of fashionable 
worship, or Him who led this greater son of the 


H. W., Preston, in “ Aspendale.” 


Sapness aND GLapNess.—(By John W. Chad- 
wick.)— 
There was a glory in my house, 
And it is fled; 
There was a baby at my heart, 
And it is dead. 


And when I sit and think of him 
Tam so sad 

That half it seems that nevermore 
Can I be glad. 


If you had known this baby mine, 
He was so sweet, 

You would have gone a journey just 
To kiss his feet. 

He could not walk a single step, 
Nor speak a word; 

But then he was as blithe and gay 
As any bird 

That ever sat on orchard bough, 
And trilled its song, 

Until the listener fancied it 
As sweet and strong 


As if from lips of angels he 
Had heard it flow; 

Such angels as thy hand could paint, 
Angelico! 

You cannot think how many things 
He learned to know 

Before the swift, switt angel came, 
And bade him go. 

So that my neighbors said of him, 
He was 80 wise 

That he was never meant for earth, 
But for the skies. 

But I would not believe a word 
Of what they said; 

Nor will [ even now, although 
My boy is dead. 

For God would be most wicked, if 
When all the earth 

Is in the travail of a new 
And heavenly birth, 


As often as a little Christ is found, 
With human breath, 

He, like another Herod, should resolva 
Upon its death. 


But should you ask me how it is 
That yours can stay, 

Though mine must spread his little wing 
And tly away — 

I could but say that God, who made 
This heart of mine, 

Must have intended that its love 
Should be the sign 

Of his own love; and thatif he 
Can think it right 

To turn my joy to sorrow, and 
My day to night, 

I cannot doubt that he will turn, 
In other ways, 

My winter darkness to the light 
Or summer days. 


I know that God gives nothing to 
Us fora day ; 

That what he gives he never cares 
To take away. 


And when he comes and seems to make 
Our glory less, 

It is that by-and-bye we may 
The more confess 


That he has made it brighter than 
It was before; 

A glory shining on and on 
For evermore. 

And when I sit and think of this, 
Iam so glad 

That half it seems that nevermore 
Can I be sad. 


—Monthly Religious Magazine. 


Lecenp oF CoLoGne CaTHEDRAL.—The Ca- 
thedral is the most magnificent church in Ger- 
many. I had often heard of Cologne Cathedral, 
and here [ saw it, surpassing anything I had ex- 
pected to see. It is crucitorm in shape, orna- 
mented with the most delicate stone tracery, and 
rising into a countless number of slender pinnacles, 
Inside, as in most of the Northern churches, it is 
quite plain. There are but few pictures, for the 
number of the stained windows leaves but little 
room for them, The roof, which is 160 feet from 
the floor, is supported by massive stone pillars. 
Under our feet were the remains of many a knight 
and baron of the olden time, while all around were 
the marble effigies of former bishops. Though it 
has been building during six centuries, it is as yet 
unfinished, and tradition says that it never will 
be completed, and that the name of the architect 
will forever remain unknown. 

The legend tells that Bishop Conrad gave to 
the most celebrated architect of Cologne a com- 
mission to build a church which should surpass 
in beauty anvthing that the world had seen. 
One day, while the architect was at the river- 
side, he commenced to draw a plan in the sand; 
while thus engaged he heard a mocking laugh 
behind him and a voice said, “That's the church 
at such and such a place,’’and he immediatly re- 
called where he had got the idea. Upon turning 
round our friend saw a gentleman in black,who 
said, “Til show you a plan,” and, suiting the action 


sketch of the present Cathedral. Tne architect 
saw that the stranger was his superior, and so ac- 
knowledged; the other laughed and said, ‘Yes, 
I've had some little experience; I built the Tow- 
er of Babel, the Hanging Gardens of Semiramis, 
and a tew others.” 

our astonished friend. 
tion,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘and for a consideration 
will give you this plan upon paper.’” (He had 
erased that in the sand.) The architect, though 
/a pious man, held some little parley, though he 
| would not come to any definite terms; they 
agreed, however, to meet again. 
, upon his return to town, immediately related the 
whole affair to the Bis!iop, who told bim he was 
“But,” said 





j 


‘a fool for not accepting the plan. 


the architect, “even for the good of the church | 


I care not to lose my soul.”’ ‘‘Never mind that; 
| Youdo as [ bid you, and all will be well,” said the 
Bishop. That night there was another meeting, 
,and while the parties were looking at the plan, 
each holding it by one hand, the architect, with 
iis disengaged hand, slyly drew from his pocket 
the arm or leg of some saint, which the bishop 
‘had given him, and tapped the other over the 
| bead, when, presto! his Satanic Majesty disap- 
peared in a flash of blue flame and with a smell 
ot brimstone. 
again, and told the architect that he was the vic- 
tor, but that he would be caught yet, and told 
| him, moreover, to beware particularly of the sin 
of pride. The church was commenced and work 


| went on rapidly, Meanwhile our triend success- | 
tuliy resisted many temptations; but one day a | 


stranger artist came to him with an inferior de- 
sign, which he said was the best that could be 
“Oh, no!’’ said the other, “mine is 


fathers in the cloud and through the sea?—Miss - 


to the words, immediately drew in the sand a | 


“The Devil!” ejaculated | 
“T admire your penetra- | : 
| the contrary, whenever the subject was brought 


Our friend, | 
| icut, was his guest in New York. He asked | 


' er to the spot. 


| of death. 
| row and disappointment, seemed to slip away from 


The next night the devil appeared | 
| to those early days, he recounted the wrongs, the | 


appeared with a triumphant yell. All that after- 
noon the architect spent in prayer, and in the 
evening, as was his custom, he went to the 
church to see what progress had been maile. 

| While standing on the tower, which was to be 

: the base of the spire, the Devil suddenly appeared, 

1 seized him and threw him over the parapet, laugh- 
ing exultingly; but before he reached the ground 
he was caught by angels and carried to Heaven. 
Satan, enraged at being deprived of his prey, then 
declared that the building should never be fin- 
ished, and that the name ot the architect should 
remain unknown forever. And thus it is that 
the old tower remains as it was then left, with 
the huge derrick at tie top. 


Tne Burr-Hamitton Due.t.—Alexander Ham- 

ilton and Aaron Burr met and fought on a lit- 

tle piece of ground at Weehawken, July 12, 

1804. Hamilton fell,and Burr escaped unhurt 

to bear for more than thirty years a weight of op- 

probrium ten thousand times worse than death. 

It was indeed the latter who perished rather than 

the former, for, while the memory of Hamil- 

ton is cherished by millions of admiring country- 

men, Burr’s name and fame have been buried be- 

neath such a mountain of reproach and contumely 

that all the waters of the ocean will not wash them 
| clean again. He went to the fatal field, that bright 
summer morning, Vice-President of the United 
States, one of the most brilliant and daring lead- 
ers of a great party, the idol of society, the center 
of a circle of friends who were to him what the 
Tenth Legion was to Casar—a rising man, with 
a past behind him which gave no cause for shame, 
and with a future before him full of glorious prom- 
ise. He went back to his home, two hours later, 
a leader no more; doomed to such a fearful retri- 
bution as is seldom visited on any human being 
in this world; set apart, as it were, as a mark for 
the shafts of avenging Nemesis; a monument 
upon which the storms of pitiless hate were to beat 
forever. Had it not been for the elements which 
this duel evoked, Burr would have never staked 
his last hope on the Mexican filibus:ering scheme; 
never have stood a trial for treason were acquit- 
tal proved more terrible than conviction could 
have been; never wandered a penniless outcast for 
years in a foreign land; never returned to drag 
out a miserable existence among those wlio 
shunned the chief they once adured; never gone 
to his grave in Princeton churchyard a shattered, 
blasted old man, with only a faithful few so poor 
as todo him reverence by casting the clods uf the 
valley upon his breast. Better, infinitely better, 
for Burr had he never left the shores of Weehaw- 
ken alive; and yet, though his misfortunes and 
misdeeds may be traced directly to that event, 
there probably never were two men so inevitably 
bound to fight as Hamilton and himself in 1804; 


| much better.”? At these words the stranger dis- 


endl more strictly in accordance with the pernicious 
code of honor which then prevailed. 

Hamilton’s affecting paper, so familiar to all, 
has measurably blinded the judgment of the un- 


that he was, by practice as well as profession, op- 
posed to the duello, and was sacrificed an innocent 
victim on the altar of private vengeance. The 
facts in the case do not bear out this theory. 
Hamilton had, during the revolution, acted as 
second to Col. Laurens in a duel with a brother 
officer, and scarcely a year previous to the meeting 
which terminated his own life his eldest son had 
been slain on the so-called ‘‘field of honor.” If 
duelling was wrong at the time he fought Burr, 
it certainly was not right when he seconded Lau- 
rens or when his boy was brought home a corpse. 
Had Hamilton repudiated the obligations of the 
code then, he might have been instrumental in 
abolishing that relic of barbarism without throw- 
ing away his own priceless life, or sending his 
slayer furth branded like another Cain. ‘The sim- 
ple truth is that Hamilton lacked moral courage; 
as brave aman as ever drew sword, he yet was 
not brave enough to refuse a challenge, and with 
the perfect kndwledge of his false position he went 
to his death. Nor was the provocation insufficient 
to justify Burr’s action in the premises, if estimated 
by the social usage which at that day regulated 
intercourse between gentlemen. From the termi- 
nation of the revolutionary struggle, and even be- 
fore, the men were rivals; rivals in love, in war 
and in politics. Hamilton, with his superior tal- 
ents, backed by the partiality of Washington and 
his alliance with a family of high position and in- 
fluence, was drawing ahead of Burr in the race of 
ambition, and should have been content with his 
success. Buthewasnot. There is nodoubt—for 
he virtually acknowledged as much himself—that 
he was accustumed to speak of Burr in very ob- 
jectionable terms, and that he did finally charac- 
terize him as ‘‘a man too dangerous to be entrust- 
ed with the reins of goverament.’’? Two years 
before matters reached this point, Burr had sought 
an interview with Hamilton, remonstrated against 
such use of harsh language, and obtained from 
him a tacit pledge that there should be no more 
violations of courtesy on his part. When, there- 
fore, the sentence we have quoted was reported to 
Burr, he had literally no alternative but to per- 
einptorily demand a disavowal or an apology, or 
to become—in the opinion which then controlled 
society—a dishonored man. He did make the de- 
mand, and Hamilton did decline to disavow or to 
apologize. This is the real history of the affair, 
stripped of all prejudice, and consequently the 
Burr-Hamilton duel was no worse and no better 
than the hundreds which occurred before and have 
occurred since. 

Some particulars of the tragedy will not be un- 
interesting to those in whose minds it is only a 
dim legend, indistinct and unsatisfactory. Burr 
was at the time living at Richmond Hill, a beauti- 
ful residence then on the outskirts of the town, 
but now in the heart of the great city. Ile spent 
the evening betore the meeting in arranging his 
papers and writing a farewell note to his daughter 
Theodosia, giving minute and characteristic di- 
rections as to the management of his and her own 
atfairs in case he should fall. ‘This done, he laid 
aside coat and vest, threw himself upon a couch in 
the library and slept as peacefully as a child. 
His friend Swartwout, who came at an early hour 
in the morning, found him still wrapped in slum- 
ber, and gazed with wonder and admiration at the 
man whose iron nerves and indomitable will no 
anxiety could disturb, no danger shake. The 
sleeper was aroused, and in company with William 
P. Van Ness, his second, Matthew L Davis, his 
friend and tuture biographer, and we believe one 





rowed to the appointed ground. The party, by 
previous arrangement, came an hour before the 
others, and spent the intervening time in walking 
around and in clearing away the branches of un- 
derbrush and overhanging trees. The spot was 
then a narrow ledge, elevated at a considerable 
height above the level of the river, and shut in on 
the land side by steep cliffs. There was just room 
enough to measure off the required ten paces, and 


and never a duel conducted from beginning to | 
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thinking and unexamining portion of the public, | 
and the impression is very generally entertained | 


or two others, entered a boat in waiting and was} 
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that was all. Hamilton arrived promptly with hie 
second, Mr. Pendleton, and the surgeon and mu- | 
tual friend of both combatants, Dr. Hosack. Sal- | 
utations were exchanged, and the usual prelimina- | 
ries arranged at once. Hamilton won the choice 
of position, and was placed with his face looking 
out on the bosom of the stream, then gleaming | 
with the reflected rays of mellow sunlight; Burr’s 
eyes were turned toward the barrier of rocks be- | 
hind. The word was to be given in this way :— | 
“Gentlemen, are you ready ?”’—* Present!"’—and | 
they were then to fire as they chose. When Pendie- | 
ton handed his principal the pistol, he inquired, | 
“Shall I set the hair trigger ?’’—the response was, | 
“Not this time.” .As the last signal was uttered, 
Burr raised his weapon, aimed and fired. Hamilton | 
sprung convulsively on tip-toe, turned half round | 
and discharged his pistol. The ball cut a twig | 
seven feet above Burr’s head, who, with an ex-| 
pression of pain upon his countenance, started 
‘toward his antagonist, but was caught by his 
| friends, hurried into the boat, and rowed away. | 
| Dr. Hosack immediately re:noved Hamilton’s gar- 
ments, saw the direction of the bullet, and knew 
what the result must be. The wounded man was | 
| conveyed as speedily as possible to the city, lin- 
gered for hours in intense suffering, but pertectly 
conscious—and died. : 

That Burr, in view of the consequences which | 

| the deed entailed, reg etted his duel with Hamil- 
ton, is probable, but that he ever repented of it, 
much less blamed himse!f, there isnorecord. On 





up, he boldly and ung: alitiedly justified his course. | 
One anecdote on this point will give an idea of 
the unquenchable purpose, the dauntless resolution, 
which never forsook hia. Many years after the 
eventa relative of his,a young man from Connect- 


Burr to go with him to the duelling ground and | 
explain the combat there. This Curious request | 
was granted, and the two went alone to Wechaw-| 
ken, landed on the old rock, and proceeded togeth- | 
Burr had never been there since , 


the fatal morning, and after giving his companion | 


| the desired information, he took his stand on the 


very sod from whence he had sent the messenger 
Then it was that age and infirmity, sor- 


him; bis torm grew and dilated, kis teatures 


| glowed with pent-up emotion, his eyes flashed fire, | 
; and he poured out a torrent of eloquence which 


the one who heard never forgot. He went back 
| outrages, the insults, he had endured trom Hamil- 
| ton; he told of the persecutions and the slanders | 
which he had submitted to until patience ceased | 
| to be a virtue—and then he flung defiance in the | 
world’s teeth, and gloried in the shot which rid | 
the earth of bis unrelenting foe. Whatever else | 
Aaron Burr may have been, he was neither a cow- | 
ard nor a penitent monk.— St. Louis epublican, 


| manufacture and importation. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


And Selections of 


R RICH, ci 


A 


af MEDIUM, 


E iS 


— AND— 


T LOW GRADES, E 


I a 5d 
N. LEARNARD & HARTLEYS, R 


134 Hanover, and & 


78 Union Streets, Boston. 


GNITEPRAC, 
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STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 
ERAMES. 


E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 


{ ture of Cast or Wrought [ron-work, and who have not 





501 Broadway, New York; 


Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive as- 
sortment of the above goods, of their own publication, 


Also, 


PHOTO-LANTERN SLIDES and 
GRAPHOSCOPES. 


NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Opposite Metropolitan Hotel), 
IMPORTERS AND MANUPACTURERS OP 





Photographic Materials. 
Mch., 25. it 
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NEW LOAN 


—OF THE— 


UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTANT CIRCULAR. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW OPEN—CERTIFICATES READY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, February 28, 1871. 

Public notice is hereby given, that books will be open- 
ed on the sixth day of March next, in this country and 
in Europe, for subscriptions to the National. Loan, un- 
der the Act approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An Act to 
authorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” and the 
Actin amendment thereef, approved January 20, 1871. 

The proposed loan comprises three classes of Bonds, 
namely :— 

First. Bonds to the amount of five hundred millions 


States, after ten years from the daté of their issue, and 
bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate 
of tive per cent. per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of four and a half per cent. per annum. 

Third. Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions to the Loan will have preference in the 
following order, namely :— 

First. Subscriptions that may be first made for five 
per cent. bonds to the amount of two hundred millions 
of dollars; of which there will be reserved, for twenty 
days, one-half for subscribers in this country, and one- 
half for subscribers in foreign countries. 

Second, Subscriptions for equal amounts of each class 
of bonds. 

Third. Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds bear- 
ing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent. and 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of tive per cent. 

Fourth. Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds that 
may not be subscribed for in the preceding classes. 

Whena subscription is made the subscriber will be re- 
quired to deposit two per cent. of the amount thereof, 
in coin or currency of the United States, or in 
bonds of the class to be exchanged, to be account- 
ed for by the Government when the new bonds are 
delivered; and payment may be made either in coin 
or in bonds of the United States known as FIVE-TWEN- 
TY BONDs, at their par value. 

The coin received in payment will] be applied to the 
redemption of tive-twenty bonds, and the debt of the 
United States will not be increased by this loan. 

The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons, 
as may be desired by subscribers. Registered bonds 
will be issued of the denominations of $59, $100, 3500, 
$1000, 35000, and 310,000; and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will be 
| payable in the United States, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, any Assistant Treasurer, or Designated Depositary 
of the Government, quarterly, on the first days of Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the in- 
terest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all tax- 
es or dues of the United States, as well as from taxation 
in any form by or under State, municipal or local au- 
thority. . % 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first re- 
deemed, by classes and numbers, a3 may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bonds will be issued at the United States Treasu- 
ry, but the agents for the negotiation of the loan in Eu- 
rope are authorized to make arrangements with sub- 
scribers for the transmission of the bonds to the agents 
through whom subscriptions may be received. 


made, 

In the United States the National Banks are authoriz- 
ed to receive subscriptions, and subscriptions may also 
be made at the office of the Treasurer of the United 
States, or of any Assistant Treasurer, or the Designated 
Depositaries at Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Il.; Cinein- 
nati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; and VPitts- 
burg, Penn. 

P. S.—This Department and its own Loan Agents are 
now ready to receive the United States Five-twenty 
Bonds and to pay the gold interest thereon to May 1, 
from which date the new bonds will bear interest. A 
scrip certificate, calling forthe bonds on the Ist of May, 
will be issued at once in exchange for the old bonds. 

GEORGE s. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
LOAN AGENTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Page, Richardson & Co, 
Spencer, Vila & ©o. 
Head & Perkins, Stone & Downer. 
Hubbard, Brothers & Co. Walker & Merriam. 
Tower, Giddings & Torrey. 
P. M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 
S. P. Burt, New Bedford, Mass. 
George P. Bissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Elton Banking Company, Waterbury, ‘* 
Hf. If. Bunnell, New Haven, Conn. 
KE. S. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Apr. 1. 


Blake Brothers. 
Brewster, Sweet & Co. 
Beck Brothers, 

Foote & French. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
U.S. Postorrick AND SuB-TREASURY, Boston, Ms., 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, March 20, 1871. } 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Superintendent, until 12 M., April 20th, 1871, for furnish- 
ing, delivering, fitting, and putting in place, the iron 
work of the third and fourth floors and roof of the new 
Postoflice and Treasury building in Boston, Mass., as 
exhibited by drawings marked 41, 42, 91, 92, 95, 94, 95, 
96, 97, and the accompanying plans and schedule, con- 
sisting principally of rolled wrought-iron beams and 
girders. 

The work to be delivered and put in place at such 
times as may, from time to time, be required by the Su- 


be made the subject of a separate order, and that the 
contractor shall be allowed thirty days for the making 
aud putting in place of each floor, and ninety days for 
making and putting in place the roof. 

The contractors will be permitted the use of the der- 
ricks and machinery belonging to the building in put- 
ting the work in place, without charge, but will be re- 
quired to pay the time of the men employed in working 
them, who will be furnished by the Department when 
required. 

Scaffulding will be furnished by the contractors. 

The work will not be subdivided among the different 
bidders, but will be considered and awarded in the ag- 
gregate. 

Ninety per cent. of the amount due will be paid on the 
completion of each floor, the balance on the final com- 
pletion of the contract. 

All bids must be accompanied by a penal bond in the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, that the bidder will 
accept and perform the contract if awarded him, the 
sufficiency of the security to be certitied by the U.S. 
Judge, Clerk of the U.S. Court, or District Attorney, 
of the District where he resides. 

The Department reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids, if it be deemed to the interest of the government 
to do so, and any bid that is not made on the printed 
form to be obtained in this office, and does not conform 
in every respect to the requirements of this advertise- 
ment, and of the printed form and schedule, will not be 
considered, neither will any proposals be received from 
parties who are not themselves engaged in the manu fac- 


the necessary facilities for getting out the castings or 


rolled beams. 

Proposals must be indorsed “Bids for Iron Work, 
Postoffice and Sub-Treasury, Boston, Mass.,’’ and ad- 
dressed to GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT, Superintendent. 
Mch. 25. 4t 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 





of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the United 


Subscribers in the United States will receive the new |. 
bonds of the agents with whom the subscriptions are / 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEE HAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rvoms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 











| Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 


scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m Jan. 7. 


~” 
BONDS. 
$140,000 Town oF NEW SALEM, STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
10 per cent. Bonds, principal and interest payable in 
New York, a very destrable investment 
| $40,000 Crry oF Batu 6s; $40,000 City oF 
Rock LAND 6s; principal and interest payable in Boston, 
suited to the wants of New England savings banks. 
U.S. Bonds, Crry or Cuicaco 7s, and Cook Cou NTY 
7s, for sale by 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


YO State St. tf 





Mar. 4. 


NEW PATTERNS 


TOILET SHTS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Mch. 18. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style, 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confece 
tionery, of all sorts. Feb. 4. 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
40 State Street, 
Offer for sale at tempting prices 
Land and Mortgage Bonds of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FER. R., 


7 per cent. Gold Luteress, 


Free of government tax), and recommend them as a very 
safe investment. 3m Mar. 4. 


AMES PLOW Co. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines. 
DEALERS in Seeds, Fertilizers and other require- 
ments of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Quincy ILall, Boston, 
— AND— 
63 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at WORCESTER and Groron JuNnerion, 
Mass. tf Apr. 8. 


CATARRH 
Killing More People than any Other Disease! 


CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH! 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES 
CURED BY REMEDIES THAT BUILD UP THE 
CONSTITUTION! 

Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mucous Sure 
faces Generally, A@ected by Catarrh! 
ERYSIVELAS and RHEUMATIS™ from Causes similar to 
CATARREH. 

Leucorrhiea and all Diseases of the Mueous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Constuinptive tendencies, 

Skin Diseases, and everything 
of a Scrofulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 


(@~ Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sufliciently strong 
to convince all educated and thinking people, sent free 
by notifying the proprietors. 

LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Propri- 
etors, 

Price $1.00 per Bottle. Sold by all Lead= 
we ing Drugygists. 

°C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Weeks & Pot- 





perintendent, provided that each floor and the roof shall | ter, Boston, General Agents. John F. Henry, 8 College 
| Place, New York, General Agent for Middle and West- 
K4t 


ern States. Mech. I8. 





WOOLENS, ETC. 
JOEL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
40 Franklin street, Boston. 

JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 
KDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADER, 
Jan. 7. 6m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. , 
YRARLES RICHARDSON & CO 
IEALERS 


I ERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&o, 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN 





WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
Feb. 4. 3m 


CLOTHING, ETC. : 
FREELAND, BEARD & KICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
J.H. Freecanp, OLivern RICHARKDBON, 
A. W. Breakp, Winstow Heknicn, 
L. L. Harvine, F. LL. WiLLiaMe, 
Epw. F. MILcer. 
Nov.5. Morsg, Loomis & Co , CHicaso. 6m 


y THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 3 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C. V. WHirren, A. 3S. Youna, 
H. 3S. BuRDbETT, C. C. Gose. 


INSURANCE. 





Mar. 4. 6m 





eae MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
v COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling llouses, 
Mousehold Furniture, 
Store LBulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property. 
And all risks of the safer clas of hazards, and is payin 


FAIRBANKS ‘BROWN & C0 i) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 4 
5 


"9 
118 Milk Street. Buston. ly 


Mar. 4. 


per cent. on annual risks. 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
tw This Company has paid ov +r $50,000 in losses, 


_ - Land over $3,000 in dividends, since commencement of 
business, tifteen 


ears ago. 








E. L. ALLEN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Beston, 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 


WILLIAM 3. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES Ae HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Krazer’s Building, rear No, 
rma* 


Feb. 2. 27 State Street. 3 


FRHESNORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 





ty of the Photographs he is now inaking. These pic- 


ANCESQCOMPANY, having 
Cash Abacts Exceeding $600,000, 


ine test improvements in | SEF 
— agar pate bs a e- : i , bel'eved to | continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MercHane 
French and German Photography, and are : | prsx, FURNITURE and other property; also, on BuILD- 


be equal to anything produced in the city. tf Nov.d. |, 


BAN KERS. , 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3m Jan. 21. 


t 











Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, A.A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, 
C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, 


Nas, for one or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 


onone risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Uld State House, Bos- 


7 DIRECTORS: 


John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 


Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Ezra ©. Iyer. Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irving Morssg, Secretary. Feb. 4. 


Sampson Reed, 


Senj. E. Bates, 
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